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REVIEW OF THE WEER. 

Mr. McNutt is said tobe amember of 
the House of Representatives at Harrisburg. 
In this high and honorable body he is un- 
derstood to represent the undivided one- 
half part of the Twenty-sixth ward of the 
city of Philadelphia, that ward being co- 
extensive with a legislative district bearing 
the same number. Mr. McNutt represents 
the undivided half, because there are two 
members from the district. When, there- 
fore, he speaks with a Legislator’s justifiable 
pride of ‘‘my constituents,’’ he refers to 
suzh of them, undesignated, as do not belong 
to his colleague. 

One thing so far Mr. McNuttT has discoye 
ered. Hehas found out the interior truth, 
the mysterious secret of caucuses. ‘‘It seems 
to me,’ he said yesterday, according to a 
correspondent’s report; ‘‘it seems to me that 
every caucus is a put-up job.” 

We speak of this incident with particular- 
ity because it is only once in a long while 
that a member of the Legislature from Phil- 
adelphia pries into these deep mysteries as 
Mr. McNoutt has done. He has announced 
what is no doubt a great truth, but his dis- 
covery, if made in time past by Philadel- 
phia members, has been hidden in 
their hearts, and never disclosed to the 
world. The mystery of caucuses they have 
guarded, if they ever thoroughly compre’ 
hended it, with a jealous and rigid watch- 
fulness. Now, however, Mr. McNvtt, of 
the Twenty-sixth ward, speaks out distinct- 
ly—indeed, almost bluntly. It appears to 
him that caucuses are “put up jobs.” Is 
Colonel Quay, of Beaver county, at the 
Lochiel? Or Mr. C. L. MAGEE, of Pitts- 
burg? Mr. McNutt might go and submit 
his discovery to either of them. 

Or the twenty-two Magistrates to be 
chosen on the 17th of February, fourteen, 
it is presumed, will be Republicans and 
eight Democrats. As each convention has 
named fourteen, this will leave six of the 
Democrats to be beaten. Practically, there- 
fore, the whole business of the elevtion nar- 
rows down to this: That there are twenty- 
eight men set up by the two party conven- 
tions, of whom twenty-two will certainly be 
chosen. The slates are safe as to three- 
fourths of their work, and run some risk 
with only one-fourth of it. 

If the people feel an interest in the sub- 
ject, one course is open tothem: they can 
strike off the six most objectionable and un- 
suitable men. Enough votes could easily be 
cast independently, no doubt, to raise a cer- 
tain agreed-upon list of twenty-two and to 
depress an agreed-upon list of six, so that 
the six would be the lowest and would be 





defeated. But this could not be done with- 
out early and energetic action and a very 
thoroughly organized effort. The ‘‘slates”’ 
have a pretty sure thing of it, andthe Po- 
lice Magistrates of Philadelphia for the next 
term are likely to be just those who have 
been selected by the courteous and obliging 
gentlemen who manage the city for the 
city’s people. 





Tue reception of the Liberty Bell in the 
South, barring the JEFF Davis incident, has 
been a great successs and marks with em- 
phasis the influence which an act like its 
sending may have upon the relations of the 
sections. The encounter with Davis was 
maladroit, most decidedly, but accidents are 
always liable to happen, and it disappears, 
of course, in the reception at New Orleans 
and the continued exhibition of the old relic. 
It looks now as if features like this would 
stir‘up the Exposition and make it a success. 
Theattendance Wednesday was large and the 
weather is fine. The Louisiana winter is 
said to be over and pleasant days will here- 
after be the rule. No doubt the number of 
visitors from the North will steadily in- 
crease. 

THE Ladies’ Silk Culture Association, 
which has labored with so much intelligence 
and perseverance to develop the culture of 
American silk, marked the progress of its 
work on Friday by the presentation to each 
House of Congress of an American flag, 
that, from beginning toend, was the product 
of home labor. There is an abundance of 
silk goods woven in this country—both 
broad goods and ribbons—but the factories 
that produce them draw their spun silk from 
abroad—Italy and other countries. The 
ladies who made the presentation yesterday, 
however, have been organizing and stimu- 
lating the raising of the silk worm itself, to- 
gether with the reeling and spinning of the 
filaments of the cocoon which the worm pro- 
duces, and the banners placed in the Senate 
and House on Friday are American from be- 
ginning to end. 

Mr. HEwirTt does not succeed very well 
in his efforts to call up the bill to carry into 
operation the provisions of the Mexican 
Treaty. The House seems to be indifferent 
at least, if not actually opposed, to the 
Treaty. On Monday his motion to call up 
the bill was lost by a large vote, and Wednes- 
day the nays were 157 to yeas 81. These are 
pretty safe indications that the bill cannot 
be passed, if it ever does get up for consider- 
ation, even as matters now stand, without 
a full discussion of its provisions, while we 
feel confident that a searching analysis of 
these would leave it not a leg to stand upon. 





The showing made in Mr. MoRRILL’S speech 
of the trifling advantages offered the United 
States, and the enormous concessions and 
risks by which we were topay for them, lays 
the foundation for a most emphatic rejection 
of the measure in the House. 

THE safety of General STEWART and his 
forces very naturally causes great rejoicing 
in England. Their destruction by the 
Arabs, which had been feared for several 
days, would have been a most depressing 
calamity just at the present moment, when 
the nerves of England are at extreme ten- 
sion op somany subjects. Its political in- 
fluences, too, must be very great, for 
Mr. GLADSTONE and his administration are 
struggling alongfrom week to week under 
present burdens, and must surely go down 
if by any stroke of ill fortune the load should 
be suddenly increased. 

It is now probable that the British opera- 
tions in Egypt, so far as the relief of Khar- 
toum is concerned, will be successful. Lord 
WOLSELEY’s forces have already joined 
hands with those of General GoRDON, on the 
Nile, and as the latter commander does not 
seem to be sorely pressed or in desperate 
straits, the ultimate junction of the WoLsE- 
LEY army with him is not likely to be pre- 
vented by any opposition the Arabs can 
make. But what will occur when WoLser- 
LEY relieves Khartoum? Will the British 
troops leave there entirely? Will they 
abandon the place to the Mahdi? Will 
GORDON consent to come away after hold- 
ing itsolong? These are the questions that 
confront the British authorities in London. 


THE LONDON OUTRAGES. 

Of reprobation for the dynamite outrages 
in London there is no lack. They offend 
every sense of humanity and civilization. 
That the attempts at destruction should be 
made at times when hundreds of unsuspect- 
ing persons, including women and children, 
were endangered is infamous, and that it 
should be desired to destroy noble buildings 
—the product of ages of skill and expendi- 
ture—has a similar and almost equal stamp 
of barbarism. 


To the plea that this is war, carried on 
against England by the only means she has 
left to the Trish people, the answer is that it 
is war of too savage a sort to command sym- 
pathy. In the ordinary campaigns of armies 
there are combatants and non-combatants. 
Those who are detailed to fight take the 
risks of death or maiming, but those who 
are not are protected from injury, as far as 
possible, by the usage of all civilized na- 
tions. To explode dynamite in the midst 
of London, in the neighborhood of 
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crowds of innocent people, is no sort of 
war, whatever. It is like the bombardment 
of a place without notice, the wanton deso- 
lation of an enemy’s country, or the yielding 
up a city to sack and pillage,—only that it is 
even worse than these. 

As to the responsibility for these crimes, 
beyond that which directly belongs to 
their perpetrators, there will be some dis- 
putes, and in the violence of their feel- 
ings, the English organs of opinion are 
likely to say some harsh and unjustifiable 
things. They have been, even before this, 
full of the idea that the United States Gov- 
ernment should undertake the task of sup- 
pressing those who are using the dynamite 
methods. But they seem to overlook the 
fact that it was their own policy, during a 
long series of years, which has created the 
bitter revenges that appear in these violent 
acts. They forget, too, that it has been their 
own policy that has driven to America the 
great body of Irish people who are now here. 
They, forget, even farther, that besides this 
wholesaledeportation of quiet andindustrious 
people, it haslong been the policy of Europe, 
including England, tosend to the United 
States desperate and dangerous men of all 
sorts. They have relieved their own social 
difficulties by unloading upon us men whose 
discontent threatened to end in outlawry. 

Under these circumstances the American 
people will not be bullied. We will respect 
our international obligations and perform 
strictly our international duty. We will not 
put ourselves into any degree of complicity 
with men who attempt to blow up West- 
minster Hall or the Tower of London. Such 
acts are foreign to our principles and our 
methods. We are a law-abiding people, and 
we believe in that general method of justice 
to all men, under which nihilists and dyna- 
miters do not breed. That they should be 
produced at all is Europe’s fault, not 
America’s. : i 

SIGNS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 

The adjustment of the affairs of the 
OLIVER firm, at Pittsburg, may be taken to 
signify two things—that the situation of the 
firm was not disastrously bad, and that the 
creditors felt sufficiently sanguine concern- 
ing the future to make them incline to a 
liberal policy of settlement. Both these in- 
dications are good. They coincide with 
some others that are now observable, and 
that go toshow a moderate recovery in the 
tone of business. It is noticeable, daily, 
that many industrial establishments that 
have been idle are resuming work, and an 
estimate made within a day or two places 
the number of persons freshly re-employed, 
within a month, at not less than one hun- 
dred thousand. 

This recovery is natural, and if cireum- 
stances remain favorable it may continue. It 
is natural because the suspension of industry 
has in many cases allowed the ordinary de- 
mand of consumption—the daiiy ‘‘wear and 
tear’’—to overtake production, and there 
consequently must be a resumption of labor 
in order to produce articles of ordinary use. 

But there can be only a partial recovery 
from this influence. If we are to start up 
our fires and put our machinery in motion 
only as the actual demand of wear and tear 





presses upon the heels of production, it will 
result, naturally, that wages will remain 
low and profits will be small. There must 
be a general recovery of confidence, a re- 
newal of faith in the future, a readiness to 
invest capital upon the belief that the opera- 
tions of the time to come will buy back its 
profits. And inorder to have this, there 
must be a decided change in several condi- 
tions. One of these is a change in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, and 
the securing of a Secretary whose rulings 
will not be in the interest of foreign manu- 
factures as against our own Another will 
be the evidence from Congress that reduc- 
tions of the Tariff upon articles which we 
produce cannot be had. And a third will be 
some indication from the next President of 
the United States that he is not a Free 
Trader. 

Ali these, it may be said, are political ele- 
ments in the problem, and not business ones. 
But they are highly important to the business 
situation. If the Tariff isto be nibbled at by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, struck at by 
Congress, and antagonized by the President, 
then the import of foreign goods will be 
aided and our manufacture will be discour- 
aged. If, then, our mills and factories keep 
in operation, it can be only by paying low 
wages to our laboring people, and low wages 
means low prices all around. What was 
bought a while ago must be sold at thesessow 
rates. And everybody knows what this 
means for the general prosperity. To buy 
and have the market fall is always loss and 
sometimes ruin. 

There must be business done in some way, 
—a very great amount of it. The ordinary 
supply of the demands of life makes a great 
volume of daily transactions. And it is en- 
couraging to see that there is some degree of 
confidence, a determination to make the best 
of the situation, and a renewal of employ- 
ment for somany idle people. These are 
good signs as far as they go. And, perhaps, 
after a little while, they may go farther. 





THE NICARAGUA TREATY. 

The Senate has been so industrious in its 
consideration of the proposed Treaty with 
Nicaragua that a vote may be reached at 
any time, and the result of this, when 
reached, appears to be doubtful. There are 
no party lines, apparently, in the matter. 
One of the strongest speeches for the Treaty 
was made by Mr. JACKSON, and Mr. Bay- 
ARD has distinctly opposed it, while 
amongst the Republicans, Mr. EpmMuNDS 
favors and Mr. SHERMAN disapproves the 
measure. 

In this conflict of judgment, the average 
common sense of the country may fairly be 
called in. And this, no doubt, is against 
the Treaty. Its opposition, however, is not 
upon the grounds that have been particularly 
made prominent in the discussion: for in- 
stance, by Mr. BAYARD, that the Treaty 
should not be ratified because 1t ‘‘ would em- 
barrass the new administration,’’ or by other 
speakers that it would infringe upon the 
CLAYTON-BULWER Treaty. As to the for- 
mer objection, it does not seem reasonable 
that between the 4th of March and the 4th of 
November, every four years, there should be 





a stoppage of the government’s movements 
in waiting for a new administration. A 
change in the executive is an incident only; 
the government is continuous, and ought to 
proceed always with the best light and the 
best judgment those intrusted with it can 
bring to bear. Nor is therea very deep re- 
spect for the CLAYTON-BULWER convention. 
It is felt that its provisions are at least de- 
cayed, if not destroyed, and that our obli- 
gations to Great Britain under it, whatever 
they may be, cannot be suffered to stand in 
the way now of what is the obvious necessity 
of the United States—the virtual control of 
any inter-oceanic canal across the Panama 
Isthmus or Central America. 

But in the light of common sense it ap- 
pears plain enough that we do not need to 
make at present the suggested Treaty with 
Nicaragua. The reasons are all strong. In 
the first place, it is untimely for us to com- 
mit ourselves to an enormous undertaking, 
the cost of which must certainly be very 
large, and will probably far exceed—for this 
isthe uniform experience in such works— 
allthe preliminary estimates. Whether, at 
some future time, we shall be obliged to 
pour out our money in that way in order to 
assert our national rights and protect our 
commercial interests cannot now be fore- 
seen, but at present there is no such neces- 
sity. To gointo the proposed agree ment, 
therefore, without any pressing reason, is 
certainly neither good finance nor wise 
statesmanship. 

Beyond this, however, lies the relation 
which the De LEssEpPs work across the 
Panama Isthmus bears to the present case. 
It is in process of construction. Enormous 
sums have already been expended upon it, 
and still more money seems to be within 
reach. Suppose that it go on to completion? 
It is impossible that then, either in one way 
or another, the rights of the United States 
with reference to it will not be duly estab- 
lished. In other words, a canal is already 
making for us—why should we go into a 
vastly expensive and uncertain enterprise to 
make one for ourselves? 

The effect of the inter-oceanic canal upon 
our three railroads to the Pacitic is also to be 
fairly taken into account. Thatit must do 
them deep injury is not to be questioned. 
That it is to the interest of the American 
people that they should now suffer this in- 
jury will hardly be asserted. Their success 
is still an important part of the business con- 
cern of the country. 

All these considerations indicate the wis- 
dom of deliberate action. Haste to commit 
ourselves to an extensive and speculative 
scheme like that involved in this Treaty, can 
hardly be other than injudicious. And it 
will be rather remarkable if more than one- 
third of the Senators do not look at it in this 
way. 


THE MILITARY SERVICE INSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


One of the agencies tending to the main- 
tenance among us as a people of the military 
efficiency without which uo nation, however 
protected by the seas and developed in the 
arts of peace, can avoid inviting aggression, 
or, if aggression come, can hope fitly to re- 
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pel it, has been the formation lately in this 
country of the Military Service Institution, 
represented in its present membership in 
this, its incipient stage, by more than a third 
of the officers of thearmy, by a quarterly 
magazine, and by a museum which is already 
the repository of many va!uable nes pry con- 
ducive to the study of warfare, and of relics 
associated with the past military history of 
the country. 

The interest which civilians should take 
in this institution, and in all similar institu- 
tions, is the enlightening interest that all 
citizens should take in time of peace in what- 
ever relates to the possibility of war, derived 
from the certainty that in the history of na- 
tions war is at times inevitable, and that it 
behooves every people, especially ours, which 
must mainly rely upon their citizen-soldiery 
in the event of a great war, to maintain 
nuclei of military knowledge and spirit, 
from the expansion of which in time of need 
will lie the greatest safety to the nation in 
any great warlike emergency. The acade- 
mies at West Point and Annapolis, the vete- 
ran-volunteer organizations, the militia, are 
representative centres from which, in de- 
fault of alarge standing army, the nation 
ean count upon for radiation of the knowl- 
edge and efficiency of which she may stand 
in need in war, and among these influences 
must now be reckoned the Military Service 
Institution of the United States. 

This institution, modeled in imitation of 
the Military Service Institution of Great 
Britain, was begun in the city of New York 
on June 10, 1878, through a call signed by 
four officers of the army. The government 
has given the institution the use of certain 
buildings for their purposes, including one 
for a museum, on Governor’s Island, in New 
York harbor. The intention is that when 
the institution shall have acquired sufficient 
funds its headquarters shall bs made more 
accessible by being in New York city. 

The general design of the institution, as 
stated inthe preamble to its by-laws, ‘‘con- 
templates professional unity and improve- 
ment by correspondence, discussion and the 
reading and publication of essays; the es- 
tablishment of a military library and mu- 
seui, and generally, the promotion of the 
nilitary interests of the United States.’’ 
The Journal of the Military Service Institu- 
tion of the United States, as the quarterly 
which it publishes is entitled, is devoted to 
essays on military subjects, is sent to the 
military posts and is largely disseminated 
among the regular army, the veteran volun- 
teers and the militia. The gold medal of 
the institution is awarded annually to the 
writer of the best military essay presented 
by any one eligible to membership; first 
honurable mention is made of the next best 
essay, and second honorable mention, of the 
next; and these best three of the competing 
essays are published in the Journal. The 
institution has courses of lectures on mili- 
tary subiects. Its museum on Governor’s 
Island already possesses many valuable 
relics of the War of Independence, the War 
of 1812, the Mexican War and the Civil War. 
The range of the museum’s Indian relics is 
very extensive, and ancient and modern 
weapons are embraced in its catalogue. In 
important cities there are now representa- 
tives of its Committee on Accessions to the 
museum (in Philadelphia, Col. George 
Meade, No. 309 Walnut street, ) and through 
their agency, furthering the desires of gen- 
erous and patriotic citizens, the museum 
will eventually represent a very fine and in- 
structive collection. 

The terms in which the request of the in- 





stitution for contributions is preferred donot | 


represent an unwarranted expectation, see- 
ing that every citizen is interested, for the 
sake of the country, in making the collec- 
tion as large, fine and instructive as possible. 
The institution does not demand articles as 


gifts, although it would be grateful for 
such. It asks, in the public interest, 
merely for the loan or the gift of articles 
that may serve, as the Secrerary of the insti- 
tution remarks in speaking of the general 
intention of the museum, to stimulate pa- 
triotism, invention and historical research. 
It requests the loan or the gift of any arti- 
cle that may contribute to these laudable 
purposes, pledges itself for the cost of trans- 
portation of the articles, to place the name 
of the contributor conspicuously upon it, 
and if it be a loan, to return it promptly 
upon demand of the owner. 

Can any one imagine that asa civilian he 
has no interest in this institution? If so, let 
him reflect that the late war was fought 
chiefly by the citizen soldiery of the United 
States. If he be patriotic, and far-seeing as 
well, he will at once perceive that whatever 
conduces to the extension of the best tech- 
nical knowledge of war goes to promote the 
interest of the whole people, and that around 
these publications, lectures, awards of 
prizes, this museum, with its relics of historic 
lives and deeds, of ancient and modern 
weapons, must cluster memories of the past 
and knowledge of the present conducive to 
continued greatness in the future. 

The American people should bear in mind 
that, although they repudiate as dangerous 
to popular institutions, as history has shown, 
the idea of the maintenance of a large stand- 
ing army for the country, yet that it is only 
upon the terms that the small standing army 
maintained at any given period shall be al- 
ways of the highest efficiency, that there 
will be security in the event of a great 
war, that such an army shall be suf- 
ficient to leaven with instruction the 
mass of their militarily apt but relatively 
unmilitarily educated fellow-countrymen. 
Let the mere militia system in time of peace 
be assumed, for any period, as never so 
good, there must always be a large out- 
standing margin of efficiency which only 
men militarily trained by the education of a 
lifetime can adequately represent. It is 
true that by the law of probabilities some 
greater military talent will exist at any 
given period outside of, rather than 
inside of the roster of so relatively small a 
force as ours seems destined tobe. Yet it is 
equally true that in the art of war technical 
training goes for so much that the talent be- 
youd its sphere has rarely been able to make 
itself manifest. Again, as itis equally true 
that as there is no test by which genius, or 
even talent, for the art of war can be de- 
tected in time of peace and accorded the 
place for instruction to which they are by 
nature entitled, men must, in default of this 
power of divination, be content to foster the 
study of the technique of war and totrust to 
Providence that the genius and talent may 
in the crisis be found among the chosen mili- 
tary few, and to rest satisfied with the assur- 
ance that even if they be not there found, 
when they emerge to light, as they inevi- 
tably will, whether within or outside of 
the chosen few, they will, through the tech- 
nical art developed to their hands, be the 
better fitted for the great part they are de- 
stined to play. 

There are men among us who will forecast 
the destiny of this nation at a bound. To 
them it stands to reason that no pent-up 
Utica will contract our powers, that the 
Isthmus of Panama is our manifest territorial 
destiny; therefore, that we need never look 
to the development of athoroughly equipped 
large army. If one ask why this stands to 
reason, the reason is forthcoming. One 
learns that the conviction is derived from a 
sentiment of grandeur. The frog on the 
bank had exactly the same feeling just be- 
fore it burst. It is vain to invite the atten- 
tion of such an advocate to the fact that the 
body politic may become weak from over- 


growth. Who should dare to forecast the | 





future as certain? The best that the wisest 
can do is to forecast the probable, and while 
acting to further the right, to admit to their 
own minds the existence of a large margin 
belonging to the possible. History teaches 
us that a nation territorially even greater 
than ours, lived in the arrogance of belief 
that it would never die, and died first of all 
in its members, extended overa large por- 
tion of the known globe, its dissolution all 
the more rapid and complete from the fact of 
its enormous extension. Its strength at the 
heart failed to vitalize its members, and it 
succumbed to what a Roman im the plenti- 
tude of its power would not have called its 
manifest destiny. Extension,it need hardly 
be said, is evidence of vitality at some period, 
but itis never at any period evidence of sta- 
bility. The evidence of the latter lies else- 
where, if it have any existence at ail. Rapidly- 
acquired power and territorial expansion are 
to us, as to every other people, a danger to 
national safety, only to be counterbalanced 
by corresponding aggregate of public 
virtue. 

Let us assume, what the view of every 
thinking man in the country would probably 
confirm, that the present boundaries of the 
United States are essentially those beyond 
which expansion might lead to disintegra- 
tion, and that its great power will be con- 
solidated virtually within those limits. The 
probability then is, that in the course of 
time powerful nations will occupy Mexico 
and South America. That they never will 
be able to cope in war with this nation is 
among the probabilities; for this nation oc- 
cupies the most favored extensive belt for 
climate and soil upon the continent, and is 
peopled by an essentially homogeneous peo- 
ple. Assuming that we do not weaken our- 
selves by undue territorial expansion, and 
that the people continue as wise as they at 
present prove themselves at critical periods 
to be, no danger to this country, if at 
war with any probable combination of 
States upon this continent, seems reasonable, 
It does not followfrom this prospect that our 
military system, both as to the regular army 
and as to the militia, should be abolished or 
neglected. On the contrary, whatever tends 
to promote the interests of both, and to brin 
them to the highest state of efficiency,shoul 
be sedulously encouraged. We may be ver 
sure that, even before the end of the world, 
there will be wars and rumors of wars, and 
that even here not only is the time of peace 
the best time for preparation for war, but that 
the best way to secure peace, whether in deter- 
ring from orin resenting molestation, is to 
be prepared for war. B. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCA TION* 

The claims of the most pressing and most 
reasonable demand which the friends of edu- 
cation by the public and for the public have 
made in our day are presented with a good 
degree of completeness in Mr. MacArthur’s 
book, which contains, in addition to an earn- 
est plea for industrial education at the pub- 
lic expense, and an extended discussion of 
the means by which the best results are most 
likely to be obtained, a good deal of informa- 
tion concerning the European schools and 
government systems from which we are 
likely to learn the most, and about such be- 
ginnings as have been made in America to 
provide for similar wants, 

As a piece of book-making the work is not 
very skillful. The matter, which consists 
largely of compilations, has not in all cases 
been well digested, and in some cases has evi- 
dently not been quite understood. The bulk 
of the volume 1s increased by needless repeti- 
tions, and information and reasoning that 
should have been consecutive are weakened 











*** Education in Its Relation to Manual Indus- 
try. By Arthur MacArthur. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 
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by being dispersed. Some of the generaliza- 
tion, too, are certainly hasty, and in a few 
instances, statements that are made with a 
good deal of positiveness are, to say the 
least, decidedly bewildering. We are told, 
for example (p. 39), that the scienceand art 
schools of Great Britain ‘‘exceed in number 
those of any vther country,’’ and (p. 42) 
that “it is at least certain that this people 
(the English) has suddenly been trans- 
formed into the leading nation in the pro- 
ducts of industry which depend upon art 
or beauty.” This is in itself some- 
what startling, but after telling us 
that the municipal authorities of Paris ex- 
pended in 1880 nearly two millions of dollars 
for instruction in drawing alone in their pri- 
mary schools, in addition to about one hun- 
dred thousand dollars spent in the art night 
classes, and that the State gave upwards of 
twenty million dollars to promote the same 
study in the State schools, where instruc 
tion is free to all comers, the author says 
(p. 131) ‘it will be seen that the amount 
expended in Great Britain is insignificant in 
comparison with what is spent in France for 
the same objects.”’ 

These inaccuracies are, however, not to 
be regarded as anything more serious than 
the oversights attending a hasty preparation, 
and there would be small profit in discussing 
them here in anything like a fault-finding 
spirit. Besides, the thing for us to learn is 
not whether England is ahead of France or 
France ahead of England in the struggle for 
artistic supremacy, but only this, that the 
nations of Europe, without exception, re- 
gard industrial prosperity as so inseparable 
from a generous provision for industrial and 
art education that the educational statistics 
might almost serve in place of commercial 
data, and vice versa, and that among the 
people who care less for the stability of 
governmental institutions, as such, than any 
other, the principle of providing for educa- 
tion at the expense of the State is recog- 
nized least grudgingly and carried out most 
liberally. 

Only one explanation is possible of the un- 
faltering liberality of the most enlightened 
European governments toward what must 
to-day be regarded as the “higher educa- 
tion’’—it pays! 

American legislators will some day find 
time to learn that American interests will be 
served not so much by “reducing the sur- 
plus,’ or even by increasing it, as by apply- 
ing it wisely. This means applying it to the 
development—by educational appliances 
largely—of native resources. L. W. M. 


THE BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL. 


New York papers are recognizing the un- 
pleasant fact that spring is at hand, bring- 
ing the month of May and the Bartholdi 
Statue. The commercial metropolis of 
America finds itself in the embarrassing pre- 
dicament of one who, having accepted a mag- 
nificent present, is compelled to ask the 
donor to leave it on the doorstep, no place 
having been provided to receive it. The 
journals referred to begin to repudiate the 
responsibility for this mortifying state of 
affairs and to claim that the fiasco will 
reflect disgrace, not on that city alone but 
on the whole country. It happens that these 
same papers were prompt enough to appro- 
piiate all the glory of the gift from France, 
when it was made as an exclusive tribute to 
New York’s grand harbor, ‘‘where the fleets 
of the world may find shelter and safety.” 
It was not until repeated appeals failed to 
raise the money required for the pedestal 
that the rest of the country was admitted to 
aninterest in the undertaking. The 
trouble in this matter is that these 
appeals have been made to a com- 
munity lacking the sentiment to respond 
thereto. New York, so far from being an 





American city, is not even a homogeneous 
city atall. It is the largest Irish city in the 
world, one-third of its population being of 
that extraction. It is alsoa large German 
city, one quarter of the inhabitants being na- 
tives of Germany or their immediate descend- 
ants. The white American element is about 
one-sixth, and the remaining three-twelfths 
are English, French, Chinese, negroes, and 
the large floating population. An appeal to 
the sentiment of Irish nationality awak- 
ens an immediate and continuous response, 
many who make appeal have well learned. 
The Germans,too, when suffering in the Fath- 
erland make demands upon their sympathies, 
answer the call with prompt and abundant 
generosity. But neither Irish nor Germans 
know anything about the gratitude that 
America has owed to France since the days 
of Lafayette and Rochambeau, a debt which 
gives a peculiar and touching  signifi- 
cance to this gift of the Statue 
of Liberty; and, furthermore, _hav- 
ing neither national nor =" pride to 
be touched,they remain unmoved. 

The various beseechings and implorings 
for funds to aid in building the pedestal, 
pass over their heads unnoted. They don’t 
understand and don’t care what it all 
means. Now it is unfortunately true that 
New York has succeeded in fizzling out of 
her responsibilities in such a manner as to 
leave the country in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. We must either take hold and make 
good her default or consent to see the 
American name made ridiculous and a 
serious slight put upon those who were our 
friends in need. The question is, what are 
we going to do about it? This is not a 
question of extending undeserved aid tothe 
richest, most luxurious and most prodigal! of 
American cities; it is a question of intervening 
to save the credit of the country—put in 
peril by Gotham’s graceless failure. If any- 
thing is to be done by the country at large 
it is high time to set about it. The eleventh 
hour is at hand. New York has practically 
abandoned the undertaking of providing a 
place for the Bartholdi statue. Shall the 
country take up the work and do it? 








MRS. PENNEL’S LETTER FROM 
ROME. 
“THE ARTISTIC CRISIS IN ITALY.” 
RoME, December, 1884. 

There has lately appeared in L’ Art en 
Italie, a paper published in Rome, an article 
called ‘‘The Artistic Crisis in Italy.’’ The 
writer declares that the happy golden age, 
when, if an artist knew how to mix his col- 
ors and hold a brush, he could, without the 
least trouble, make at least fifteen or twenty 
thousand francs a year, is past and gone. A 
crisis has come for pictures, just as if they 
were so much cotton or grain. The reason 
for this he finds without difficulty. Ameri- 
cans, who some ten or twelve years ago 
bought up all the pictures, good or bad, 
which Italian painters were pleased to paint, 
now buy no longer. They haye since then 
learned something about art, and learned also 
that reckless speculations in paintings and 
statues are not as profitable speculations asin 
railroads in Texas, or steamboats on the 
Mississippi. Besides, the duty of 30 per 
cent which they are now obliged to pay on 
all foreign objects of art has made them 
more particular in the selection of them. 
And so it is that to-day the artist, sad and 
melancholy, sits in his studio, waiting for 
the purchaser who never comes, and won- 
dering at the strange vicissitudes of human 
fortune. 

If, then, Americans have exerted so great 
an influence on modern Italian art its pres- 





ent condition deserves a little of their atten- 
tion. There are few artists, or, indeed, 
right-minded individuals, among them who 
do not regret as much as the writer for 
LT’ Art en Italie the duty of 30 per cent 
by which the government has done its best 
to set a stumbling block in the way of the 
progress of art in America. They regret it, 
however, not because it has lightened the 
purses of ltalian artists, but because it is a 
hindrance to American art students. And, 
indeed, it hasdone much more harm at home 
than abroad. The artistic crisis in Italy 
must be referred to a more vital cause. The 
reasons above mentioned may have stopped 
the dissemination of bad art, but they are 
not at the seat of the trouble. 

If any one wants to find out what the secret 
is he has but to walk along the Lung Arno or 
Via della Spada in Florence, or the Corso 
and the Piazza di Spagnain Rome. There 
he will see that modern Italian sculpture is 
represented by the maiden with hands join- 
ed above her head and about to dive, cut in 
white, brown or gray marble and in every 
desirable size to suit the most catholic taste, 
together with statues of kindred subjects. 
He will also find that painters, to judge 
from their pictures, are of but one mind. 
For the smiling young peasant leaning 
against a wall, or an old woman crouching 
over a scaldino, who stares at him from a 
small canvas in one window, as a sketch of 
five francs’ vaiue, reappears in the next in 
a larger and more finished stage for ten 
francs, and in still another as acareful study 
for twenty-five. Yet on inquiry he will 
learn that the three pictures are by different 
artists. Apparently the first principle of 
Italian art is that all painters shall paint the 
same subject. Otherwise it would be hard 
to account for the infinity of women with 
scaldinos, old men lighting pipes, simpering 
maidens, youths tripping down sunny paths 
and modern madonnas, It is against this 
principle that Americans have rebelled. 


This, then, is the real cause of the present 
reaction. The first to treat their pictures as 
so much grain or cotton were the artists 
themselves. They turn them out as mechan- 
ically as their countrymen in America grind 
tunes out of their hand-organs and hurdy- 
gurdys. They are at the best but servile 
copyists. Some do not pretend to be any- 
thing else, and spend their artistic existence 
in making bad copies in the galleries. It is 
a curious study to see how their worst copies 
are invariably those of the finest pictures. 
Andrea del Sarto’s Saint John, and So- 
doma’s Sebastian suffer martyrdom far 
greater than those saints endured on 
earth. But there are other artists who, pre- 
tending to much originality, are in reality no 
better. They are the men who exert all their 
energy totheimitation of thestyle of Fortuny, 
Rico or Madrazzo. It is true they can toa 
certain extent acquire the handling of these 
masters, just as many who are not musi- 
cians learn to handle a violin. But there is 
no feeling in their cleverness, and their pic- 
tures are lifeless. Of course, this criticism 
cannot include such men_ as Michetti, 
some of whose fantasies Philadelphians 
have had the chance to study in Haseltine’s 
Gallery, and who is now engaged on a work 
of no little boldness, the representation of a 
strange snake festival, held by the Contadini, 
near Naples; or as Casanova or Pissani, who 
in their art are not Italian, but cosmopo- 
lite, as their brilliant pictures of the East 
prove. Their painting hasin it more than 
mere cleverness. But they are the excep- 
tions. Then there is still a third and larger 
class of artists who do not attempt to copy 
old or modern masters, but who are content 
with reproducing the commonplace work of 
commonplace artists like themselves, so that 
there is scarcely more merit in their pictures 
than in chromos. There is cheap French art 
like this, it is true, but then it is recognized 
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to be cheap; whereas in Italy these wretched 
produetions are exhibited in all seriousness 
as fine art. They line the windows of the 
principal picture dealers, one of whom in 
Rome announces by his sign ‘‘An Assort- 
ment of First-class Paintings!” 

Art critics rather promote than discour- 
age this degraded art standard. Their 
flattery at times becomes so fulsome that 
one wonders the artists themselves do not re- 
bel against it. Towt nous plait—all pleases us 
—as one lately said of a portrait of the Queen, 
by De Sanctis; that is the beginning and 
end of their criticisms. Every attempt of the 
artist is necessarily good, and he will be 
complimented in almost the same breath 
foran ass painted over the door of his 
studio, and for a large canvass of Christus 
Impenat. 

It is amusing to see how this flattery ex- 
tends to the artist as well as his work. The 
reader is told, for example, as if the fact 
improved his pictures, that this painter can 
use his pen with as muchelegant facility as 
his brush, writing brochwres which one reads 
with the utmost interest, while another 
plays gracefully on the zither, which he has 
just brought from Russia, singing at the 
same time with sympathetic voice melodies 
of his own composition. From such writers 
truth is not to be had. 

What the Italian artist has to learn before 
he can hope to again find as many patrons 
as of old, is not technique or composition, 
but how to feel what he paints. It is not suf- 
ficient for him to go to the Piazza di Spagna 
and hire one of the numerous models loung- 
ing there. These are all very well in their 
way. The women in their contadini dress, 
with white bodice and gay skirt, and still 
gayer apron; the men in jacket and short 
trousers, the blue of which has faded and 
run into many changing shades of green; the 
old men with cloaks wrapped around them; 
and the children,tattered and torn, with sun- 
burnt faces and shaggy hair, are capital 
studies of color and character for him who 
knows how to usethem. Butthey are better 
than the pictures painted of them, and ar- 
tists do not pose them as_ well as 
they pose themselves. When their day’s 
labor is over they sit gossiping in groups on 
doorsteps along the Via Sistina, or stand idly 
at street corners and on the piazzas, or walk 
home, two by two, through the streets, so 
strange a procession that even Romans turn 
to stare at them. But models, after all, are 
not genuine peasants, though they do duty 
assuch. If the artist really wants to paint 


“peasant life, why does he not go and study 


it sympathetically in the country and show 
it, as Millet did the peasant life of France? 
He would find less color perhaps, less bright- 
ness and less accuracy of costume than on 
the piazza, but in their stead he would gain 
in beauty and feeling. The reality is much 
more poetical and picturesque than the work 
of his imagination. It is when one sees 
what there is that one realizes his short- 
comings. It is but rational to conclude trom 
the pictures that are exhibited that art- 
ists who paint the Campagna, for example, 
have never seen it. On their canvases it is 
always a flat, marshy, malaria-stricken plain, 
hardly worthy of the painters’ colors were it 
not for the old tombs and towers and walls 
to which it serves as background. None 
show it as the breezy upland—rolling and 
full of rich color like the moors and with 
wonderful cloud effects above—that it really 
is. Nor do they know the living beauty 
which it contains much better. The goat- 
herds and shepherds who, though it may not 
be generally known, still wear shaggy goat- 
skin breeches, and, like degenerate Satyrs, 
are far more fitted for a picture than the 
conventional contadino from the piazza 
steps. To-day, even as they did when Vir- 
gil sang, they tend their flocks on the hill- 
side, resting by shady streams or in the sun- 





shine, and all unconsciously making pictures 
as full of poetry as an idyl of Theocritus. 

It isa pity too that these modern artists, 
who bewail so bitterly their grievous plight, 
persistently close their eyes to the many 
things they might paintin their cities as 
well as inthe country. Who among those 
who live in Rome ever look a second time at 
the houses by the river bank? They go on 
painting again and again, but without the 
leastray of feeling, the sun setting behind 
St. Peter’s with a pinkrust or a golden glow 
above the dome. But never the irregular 
white time-stained houses which throw 
equally irregular shadows into the yellow 
Tiber, from which rise its solid foundations, 
some as old as the city itself. Here 
and there one of these houses is_ half 
covered with vines, and on many there 
are balconies to the upper stories, where 
women hang their clothes to dry, or which 
they fill with flowers. Beyond rise the 
domes, high and low, of near churches. It 
would be well if there was some one to do 
for this part of Rome what Bunney did for 
Venice, for the Italian government is now 
busy destroying this picturesqueness, as if 
to make future generations look back with 
regret and indignation upon its work, as we 
do upon that of the barbarians of the Middle 
Ages who made a quarry of the Colosseum. 
It really seems as if the feeling for art in 
Italy in days gone by was so great that it 
wore itself out and left none for modern 
times. Ifthe present artistic crisis can but 
revive it a little, by awakening artists toa 
sense of their deficiency, then will it prove 
an evil from which good has come. 

It is but just to say in conclusion that the 
writer who explains the trouble, ina second 
paper, suggests aremedy. His idea is that 
the present number of artists should be 
diminished, just, he says, as was diminished 
the number of the soldiers at the siege of 
Jericho. But the manner in which he 
thinks this decimation is to be accomplished 
presupposes the advent of a second golden 
age, in which there will be not rich Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, but men so disinterested and 
full of brotherly love that they will lay down 
their lives, metaphorically speaking, not 
only for friends, but for hated enemies and 
rivals. In other words, Italian artists are 
to reduce their ranks amicably and of com- 
mon accord. After a few years’ trial those 
who have not shown signs of talent unmis- 
pamcweg | above mediocrity are to withdraw 
from the lists, and betake themselves to de- 
corative art. Asitis not unfrequently the 
case that the poorest artist is the one who is 
most thoroughly convinced of his own 
genius, the success of this experiment is 
doubtful. E. R. P. 








REVIEWS. 

S1-Yu-Ki. Buppuist RECORD OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD. Translated from the 
Chinese of Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 629.) 
By Samuel Beal, B. A., Professor of 
Chinese in the University College, London. 
In two volumes. Pp. cviii. and 242, vii. 
and 370, witha map. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. 

The contents of these volumes are not 
quite unknown to English readers, the trans 
lation of M. Stanislas Julien and the essay 
of Max Miller having placed them 
within the reach of most. But 
those who know only what Professor 
Miller has written on the subject have had 
but an appetizing taste of this very interest- 
ing record. They will feel the more obliged 
to Professor Beal for putting the whole into 
English dress. Professor Beal is not just to 
himself in the construction of his title-page. 
More than one reader will recall the fact 
there are two still earlier records of Chinese 
— to India than this of Hiuen Tsiang, 
and will wonder that these have been passed 


over. But on looking closely at the intro- 





duction they will find that more than seventy 
pages have been given to a reproduction of 
their narratives, which amounts to a fresh 
and complete translation of everything of 
interest they contain. 

Apart from their special relation to the 
history of Buddhism these Chinese narra- 
tives are of great interest as furnishing an 
authentic glimpse of the histori¢g condition 
of ancient India. That wonderful country 
has an abundant literature, but has had no 
historians earlier than the Moslem conquest. 
Its scholars busy themselves with the gods, 
the categories of existence, the forms of 
language and every topic except the rec- 
ord of the changes which passed over their 
country. The reason for this is found in the 
inability of the Hindoo to take a gen- 
uine grip of space and time. In_ his 
thinking these have no proper existence. 
They are not even—as Kant teaches—the 
forms of thought in which genuine precep- 
tions of fact frame themselves. Their 
whole content is delusion (maya), and to 
make a record of what the day brings forth 
would be not a whit less absurd than to re- 
cord the dreams of the night season. Asa 
consequence nearly the whole _ history 
of India before the days of Mah- 
moud of Ghazni is wrapped in 
impenetrable darkness. The Greeks 
gave us a few glimpses. Here and there an 
inscription records the name and piety of 
Asoka, the great Buddhist King under 
whom ‘the law’’ obtained its greatest cur- 
rency. But these patient, matter-of-fact 
Chinese have lifted the curtain farther and 
to more purpose than any other sources for 
ancient Indian history. 

By comparing their several narratives, 
composed at an interval of centuries, we are 
able to trace the process of the great change 
which ended with the expulsion of the 
most Hindoo of creeds from the Indian 
peninsula. The early travelers find their 
faith flourishing. Great monasteries con- 
tain thousands of monks, who are working 
out the problem of salvation through the 
mortification of desire. The Princes bow 
before the representative of the law. 
The Buddhist ideal of life and 
duty is accepted everywhere. The 
“heretics”? are weak and scattered. But 
with Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century 
a great change has come. The monasteries 
are falling into decay. The heretics are 
growing powerful and insolent. The revolt 
of India from the yoke of Lord Buddha 
to the worship of Shiva and Vishnu—erue]- 
ty and self-indulgence—has begun to make 
headway. The final collapse of Buddhism, 
though unrecorded, is made intelligible to us. 

The narrative of Hiuen Tsiang is an 
admirable picture of Buddhism in his 
day, when it had worked out its theory of 
life into all the details of popular and of 
priestly practice. As such it may be es- 
pecially useful in our days. Since “The 
Light of Asia’’ appeared there has been a 
growing admiration for the Hindooreformer; 
and the philosophic reaction toward Pessim- 
ism and the rise of an esoteric school of 
spiritualists has aided in this. The more 
the subject is brought before the public 
in authentic forms, the better. Those 
who come to this narrative with pre- 
possessions derived trom Mr. Arnold’s 
poem, and expect to find in Buddha a con- 
gener with the central figure in the Chris- 
tian gospels, will be disappointed. Every 
page overflows with tawdry marvels and in- 
credibilities. Of what Sakyamuni Buddha 
was we have no record apart from these 
marvelous tales. Buddhism apart from them 
has no existence. There is no point d’appui 
for a reform of the faith except the 
basis of the ideas of order and law 
which have grown upon Christian groun:l 
and find their sanction in Christian revela- 
tion. But those who have swallowed the 
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tall stories of our ‘‘Esolesic Buddhists’ 
may not be unable to believe all the marvels 
of Hiuen Tsiang. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORALSCIENCE, THEO- 
RETICAL AND PrRacricaL. By Noah 
Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale 
College. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 

This new volume by President Porter is 
intended as a text book for colleges, and its 
form and contents have been determined by 
the end which the author set before himself. 
It contains 565 pages, 300 0f which are devoted 
to the theory of morals, or moral philosophy, 
and the remainder to a practical view of 
duties, their classification. ete. A satisfac- 
factory text book on ethics has been a 
want Jong felt by many teachers, who find 
it hard to get a volume which is 
sufficiently concise and condensed for 
class room use, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand is sufficiently phil- 
osophie to give the thoughtful student 
some conception of the fact that manners 
and morals are capable of systematic treat- 
ment, and moral principles capable of an- 
alysis and systemization, in a way which the 
ordinary lesser treatises on morals never 
hint at. Thequality of being concise and 
much in outline is very necessary to a book 
intended for general use in the average 
American college, as the time to be devoted 
to ethics is extremely limited, and if the text 
book chosen be too extended it must be mu- 
tilated by a_ selection of a _ chapter 
here and there—a method which can- 
not but prevent any systematic study of 
the author’s system, as a system, and which 
gives the student a confused notion of many 
minor maxims, but of no principle. Some ob- 
jection, we think, may be brought against 
this new treatise from this standpoint. The 
book is too large for a college text-book in a 
study which usually shares a limited num- 
ber of hours under one teacher with psy- 
chology, philosophy, and perhaps logic. 
Moreover, the style is not in all respects 
what the style of a book intended for under- 
graduates should be—it is here and there 
rather scholastic than popular and simple. 

But the theory of morals set forth in the 
first half of the volume is, in point of syste- 
matic and scientific treatment, far more 
satisfactory than what is offered in other 
text books in common use, and cannot but 
be of service to the careful reader. The his- 
torical notices of theories, with which the 
author either sympathizes or disagrees, 
which accompany the statement of his own 
views, are also both instructive and likely to 
stimulate an interest in tiie history of ethi- 
eal doctrine. The author’s theory, given in 
brief outline, is the following: 

We recognize the pleasure belonging to 
the various sensibilities as varying not 
merely in intensity and duration but in 
quality, as higher or lower. 

The two pleasures belonging to the sensi- 
bilities being present in imagination, the 
will may choose between them, accepting 
or rejecting either the higher or the lower. 

The will is in no sense determined by the 
sensibilities, but freely chooses between 
them. 

The volitions, being independent of the 
sensibilities, are not the object of science. 

Right choice gives greater and higher 
pleasure, and the opposite choice is followed 
ultimately by pain. 

Remorse is the emotion consequent upon 
the recognition that one has brought upon 
himself pain and loss through wrong choice 

Obligation is the motive force exercised by 
the presence én prospecto of an exquisite 
(higher) pleasure. 

Several points are worthy of note in this 
theory. In the first place, President Porter 
‘ingot answers the objection urged against 

making the immediate motive to volition 


of pain to self—the objection being that this 
would make all action selfish in nature—by 
saying that we need two words to express 
two things, and where a man feels pain 
through sympathy with his suffering neigh- 
bor, and tries to relieve it by assisting him, 
we call the emotion and the action disinter- 
ested, to distinguish them from emotion and 
and action which are not characterized by 
the same social element. The answer is, 
of course, not original with the author, but 
it is a complete answer to all such pessimistic 
and sweeping statements as that ‘‘man is 
purely a selfish animal.” 

In the second place, it is to be noticed that 
President Porter distinguishes between the 
sensibilities as higher and lower, and so 
recognized in themselves prior to all moral 
quality. In what this difference consists, 
upon what it depends, he does not attempt to 
say. He makes no effort to analyze it. 
And yet upon this distinction he makes 
moral distinctions to be based, a 
right choice being the choice of a higher 
pleasure. All the objections which the 
author urges against the moral-sense 
theory—and he criticizes it freely—may be 
turned against his own, for it is simply the 
moral-sense theory in disguise. In this case, 
instead of knowing immediately by the 
moral-sense actions as right and wrong, we 
go back astep and know immediately cer- 
tain pleasures as ‘‘higher’”’ than others, and 
judge of actions as related to them. In any 
case the difference between the two theories 
isnot a wide one. 

In arguing for the freedom of the will in 
choice, President Porter recurs to the ob- 
scure metaphysical conceptions of the ‘‘hy- 
pothetical realist,” and speaks of our con- 
sciousness of will as ‘‘consciousness of a 
force in action” ina way which would re- 
call to one Mills’ philippics against the hy- 
postatization of words. But in denying 
that choice is an object of science—of pre- 
diction from antecedent circumstances—he 
faces the question in dispute as to volition, 
and gives it a definite answer. G. 8S. F 
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free BUNTLING BALL. A Greco-American 
Play. Being a Poetical Satire on New 

York Society. Illustrations by C. D. 

Weldon. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This amusing poetical jeu d’ esprit is upon 
a theme already pretty thoroughly manipu- 
lated in prose, as well as verse—the follies of 
fashionable society in New York, its social 
struggles, Anglomaniacs, young men who 
consider leading the German a high and holy 
task, mancevering mammas, woeful wall- 
flowers, glib gossipers and the like, all set 
forth in strains of mock-classical verse, the 
swelling grandeur of which is in comical 
contrast to the themes it treats of. In struc- 
ture and treatment this new satire is strongly 
reminiscent of that droll little trifle, ‘‘ The 
Little Tin God on Wheels,’’ so much so as to 
almost seem an amplification of the same 
theme. A good specimen of the verse is 
shown in the chorus and semi-chorus of So- 
cial Strugglers, from which we extract a few 
stanzas: 


** As the famishing lip 
When it yearns after food, 
As the homeward-bound ship 
When by tempest pursued, 
So beyond Aristocracy’s portals 
We daringly long to intrude. 


‘* To her priests ye shall bear 
Half the incomes ye hold: 
To her priestesses fair 
Floral treasures untold, 
Yea, the jacqueminot red as your heart's blood, 
The Marshal Neil hued like your gold. 


“These boons we have brought 
And will bring them again, 

Till the heed we have sought 
We shall proudly attain, 





As reward for the canvas-back roasted, 
The libation of costly champagne.” 


the continuance of pleasure or the removal , 
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Amusing as the ‘satire’ is, the publish- 

| ers appear to have not entirely relied upon 

its merits, nor upon the daintiness of typo- 
graphy and illustration with which they have 
adorned it, for attracting public attention. 

This is further stimulated by an advertise- 

ment offering a thousand dollars to whoever 

shall guess the name of the author, blanks 

for the purpose of recording guesses a 

issued to purchasers of the first thousan 

copies. 

The first obvious guess would be Robert 
Grant. But the classical ring of ‘The 
Buntling Ball’’ is scarcely equal to that of 
“The Lambs,’’ and its imitation of Swin- 
burne’s style too nearly approaches parody 
to be so attributed. More probably it is the 
work of some newer author, one less known 
to fame. 

EvE’s DAUGHTER; OR, COMMON SENSE FOR 
MAID, WIFE AND MOTHER. By Marion 
Harland. Pp. 454. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

This popular authoress has thoroughly ful- 
filled the promise of her sub-title in the in- 
telligent clearness with which she has set 
forth her views upon the physical], mental 
and moral education of women, treating the 
most difficult and delicate themes with a 
plainness that is never coarse, adapting her 
instructions to the ‘‘ mighty class of human 
beings ignorant of the things pertaining to 
their physical peace, and accounting the holi- 
est mysteries of their natures an unclean 
thing.”’ ‘‘ Marion Harland’”’ is by no means 
inclined to lament over the women of to-day 
as a decadent race; she professes herself 
‘‘ weary to disgust”’ at so much praise of our 
healthy grandmothers, adding: ‘‘ The aver- 
age of woman’s life is longer now than it 
was a century ago. Our girls would be 
more healthy than their giandmothers or 
great-grandmothers were it not forthelegacy 
of proclivities and well-developed maladies 
bequeathed by those worthies.’’ In contrast 
with these views, her picture of the ‘‘droo 
and decadence’ of New England farmers 
wives is rather dismal, and her statement 
that ‘“‘every third woman interrogated will 
prove to not be her husband’s first wife’’ is 
very startling, if true. 

WoMEN, PLUMBERS AND Docrors; oR, 
HOUSEHOLD SANITATION. By Mrs. H. 
M. Plunkett. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1885, 

A copiously-illustrated and clearly-ex- 
pressed little work is this, written for wo- 
men bya woman, and, as is stated in the 
title page, ‘showing that, if women and 
plumbers do their whole sanitary duty, 
there will be veo rage ged little oc- 
casion for the services of the doctors.’’ 
Few men, and still fewer women have 
as yet wakened up to a_ clear compre- 
hension of the dangers which may lurk in 
soil, water and air. Still fewer understand 
the causes of those dangers and the methods 
which have up to the present been dis- 
covered to combat them, and only here and 
there one of even those who know and un- 
derstand all these things has the energy or 
the opportunity to apply his knowledge. 
We are so busy, most of us, each engrossed 
in his daily work, which if left undone 
would mean loss of a livelihood, that we 
do not think of the damp soil, the leaky 
drains, the defective plumbing or the impure 
water until sickness has stricken us down or 
death has effected an entrance into the 
family. Mrs. Plunkett rightly says that 
women ought to understand sanitation; that 
they are more interested in preventive medi- 
cine and household hygiene than men, for 
not only do they spend a far larger portion 
of their time indoors than is spent by men, 
but they are the housekeepers, and the sani- 
tation of a house is one of the principal mat- 
ters in housekeeping, scarcely second to the 
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provision of food. The writer goes to good 
authorities—flings Pettenkofer, Tyndall, 
Angus Smith, Bowditch, ‘Tommaso-Crudeli, 
Fleeming Jenkin, French, Chandler, Ger- 
hard, ete., at the poor, delinquent 
women who know not sanitation (many 
of them probably as ignorant of cooking 
and sewing) cites Carlyle as a ‘‘vivid ex- 
ample of the way in which a cranky stomach 
can warp and pervert the noblest powers,”’ 
and gives the sad histories of many families 
that have suffered from neglect of sanitary 
laws. 

Perhaps Mrs. Plunkett is strongest in the 
basement. Here she makes a clean sweep of 
all time-honored makeshifts, and enters into 
arguments concerning damp-proof courses, 
cellar drainage, cement floors and furnaces, 
as though she had been bred an engineer. 
Wisely she pleads for a sheltered place for 
clothes drying, and remarks that ‘‘no census 
taker will ever give us the count of the mul- 
titude of women who annually “‘take their 
death-cold’”’ in connection with the ‘‘weekly 
wash,” through rushing from a heated room 
and a steaming wash-tub into a zero 
atmosphere. Wisely, also, does she 
utter a warning against the foolish- 
ness of those whose admiration for fresh air 
leads them to throw open the windows of a 
heated room ona zero day, or to sleep in 
thoroughly cold bedrooms. Though ‘foul 
air is a slow poison,” yet ‘‘a blast of cold air 
may slay like a sword.’”’ The lighting of the 
house, its wells and cisterns, conduct at 
length to the ubiquitous plumber by way of 
the water-pipes. At the outset of the chap- 
ter on sewerage and plumbing she puts out 
a timely word against the squeamishness 
and misplaced delicacy of those women who 
consider this subject as a needless occupa- 
tion of their thoughts by a repulsive and dis- 
agreeable matter. In the seventh chapter 
our author deals with sewer gas and germs, 
the germ theory of disease, channels b 
which infection enters, cholera and simi- 
lar subjects, and deals in enough ‘‘ow’re 
true’”’ modern instances to make her female 
readers shudder and perhaps to think on 
these things. ‘‘Our Neighbor’s Premises,”’ 
that country on the other side of a thin wall, 
or at the back of our back yard, past our 
efforts at reformation, yet influencing our 
lives, next receives attention; and the last 
chapter leaves the household and woman’s 
special sphere for the wider one of public 
sanitation, which, if it ever becomes what it 
ought to be, will become so by the assistance 
of the sex whose attitude to itis at present 
for the most part neutral. 

W.N. L. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HitTTITEs. By Wil- 
liam Wright, B. A., D. D. With Deci- 
pherment of Hittite Inscriptions, by Prof. 
A. H. Sayee, LL.D. A Hittite Map, by 
Col. Sir Charles Wilson, F. R. S., and 
Captain Conder, R. E., and a Complete 
Set of Hittite Inscriptions, revised by Mr. 
W. H. Rylands, F.S. A. London: James 
Nisbet & Co, 1884, 

It is not too much to say that this costly, 
much-heralded and long-expected work is a 
mere piece of bookmaking. The 188 pages 
which comprise the reading matter, padded 
as they are with translations and quotations, 
could easily have been condensed into an or- 
dinary magazine article. For the inscrip- 
tions appended to the book, however, all 
students will be grateful, their publication 
in so beautiful and connected form serving 
as a stimulus to further attempts at de- 
cipherment. The story of the acquisition of 
these Hittite inscriptions from the city of 
Hamah reads not very differently from a 
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chapter of the history of the Moabite stone, | originally published in his monthly, Buzid- 


Arab greed and superstition playing about 
equal rolesin both cases. After detailing 
this the author proceeds to examine the 
Hittites from the Egyptian standpoint, and 
every now and then breaks out into a 
polemic against one or two small fry who 
have had the good or bad fortune to doubt 
the accuracy of the Biblical accounts of the 
Hittites. Brugsch and the rest of the 
Egyptologists have for some time past recog- 
nized the part played by the Hittites in 
Egyptian history. Alllovers of fiction know 
that it was the defeat of the Hittite King 
which Pentaur, in Eber’s Uarda, as 
in the inscriptions ascribes to the single hand 
of Ramses. So that this recognition of the 
Hittites is not such a novelty after all, and 
the journal of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology has more than three vears ago brought 
us a discussion of the subject from the pen 
of Professor Sayce, which is, if anything, su- 
perior to the one before us. 

The Assyrian inscriptions have not so 
much to telJ, though they, too, furnish valu- 
able material. From the Bible much is 
gleaned and more made clear. One point 
especially Mr. Wright has failed to notice. 
From the Assyrian and Egyptian inscrip- 
tions he infers that the Hittites were split 
up into numerous small States, a correct in- 
ference and one which explains the Biblical 


use of Hittite as a generic term. 
for the inhabitants of Canaan gen- 
erally. The questions of national- 


ity and language are those which will most 
interest the student, and here the discussion 
seems especially inadequate and immature. 
It is taken for granted that neither can be 
Semitic, and they are relegated to the Ham- 
itie shades. Dr. Peters, now in this city, as- 
serted in the last number of the Hebraica 
that in Dyon’s Sargon Text there was to be 
found a Hittite word d¢¢ hiland. If this be 
so few will doubt that the only well-authen- 
ticated Hittite word we have could be ex- 

lained by a similar word in Psalm CXXII. 
t would not be fair, however, to press this 
7 and the quotation from Sargon 
hardly warrants the interpretation placed 


upon it by Dr. Peters. Professor 
Sayce, in his paper before the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, remarked 


that Hittite names oftenended in as some- 
times in zs. This of itself might have sug- 
gested a comparison with Frederich De- 
litzsch’s ‘‘ Language of the Kosseans,’’ 
where a similar fact is discussed, and some 
attempt to compare these names with Akka- 
dian words might have been attempted be- 
fore they were placed under the delightfully 
uncertain category of ‘‘Hamitic.”” Concern- 
ing Professor Sayce’s decipherment, based 
on the Cuneiform translation, nothing can 
be said. In awork of this kind special in- 
spiration is worth more than method, and it 
nay be that what Professor Sayce lacks in 
the latter he makes up in the former. Mr. 
Wright walksin the evil steps of his pre- 
decessors. He gives Baaltes asa feminine 
to Baal, and unhesitatingly etymologizes on 
Abimelech and Ahimelech as ‘‘father and 
brother of the king.’”’” His continual quot- 
ing from Taylor’s work on the alphabet is a 
beautiful specimen of the manner of the 
argument. Taylor’s knowledge on this sub- 
ject was, of course, derived from Sayce’s 
aticrles,and to have this second-hand knowl- 
edge rehashed and served up as truth from 
on high is hardly palatable. C. A. 


ARCHITECTURAL PERSPECTIVE FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. Containing Eleven Plates of Prac- 
tical Examples, Considered With Reference 
to a Student in an Architect’s Office. By 
F. A. Wright, Architect. Large quarto. 
$3. New York: W. T. Comstock. 

This is another of the number of excellent 


; practical publications of Mr. Comstock. The 
| series of papers of which it is composed were 





ing, and they have now been re-written, and 
new plates have been added, making a 
handsome book. It will be useful to those 
students of architecture who are not actually 
pursuing their studies inan architect’s office, 
as the details and explanations given are very 
full and clear, so that there need be no diffi- 
culty in following them throughout. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

Mr. George Leonard Chaney is a minister 
of the Gospel who yet does not air his ‘““Rev- 
erend’’ on all occasions. He does not do it 
in the letter in his “Every Day Life and 
Every Day Morals’”’ (Roberts Bros., Boston), 
and he does not do it in the spirit in these 
addresses, which are veritable “lay sermons,”’ 
though they were preached in proper form 
in an Atlanta church. We conclude that 
Mr. Chaney is a Unitarian, at all events he 
is very liberal in his views, and his code of 
morals, though strict, has nothing bitter 
about it. The addresses forming this sug- 
gestive little volume had their origin ina 
local agitation about certain publicly ex- 
posed pictures, more injurieus than helpful, 
to the ‘‘nude in art,’ as the phrase goes. 
From the consideration of Art and Morals 
Mr. Chaney was led to reflect upon Litera- 
ture, Business, the Stage, the Press and the 
Pulpit in the same relation. He has an at- 
tractive, epigrammatiec sty!e. The addresses, 
we judge, were effective in the delivery, 
and they probably lose nothing in the read- 
ing. 

There is some mighty fine writing in 
‘The Moneymakers” (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York). Thisis a fair illustration of 
the author’s manner: ‘From curb to curb 
the gray cobble stones glimmered under the 
fiery atmosphere, as if they had burned out 
and were ashen effigies of stone, emitting the 
radiating pulsations of caloric that follow 
flame; violet waves of vaporous density 
rose in the air, stifling and mephitic, through 
which the crowd panted and wrestled like 
figures in atransparent mirage.’’ That is to 
say, it was a hot day in the city. The 
anonymous author of “The Moneymak- 
ers” has a noble vocabulary—we can 
at least say that for him. He_ styles 
his book ‘‘a social parable,’? and it is 
devoted to left-handed compliments to 
American millionaires and other bloated 
monopolists who decline dividing up their 
substance among *‘the poor.’”’ We are free, 
for our own part, to doubt the wholesome- 
ness of such violent appeals to passion and 
prejudice. ‘‘The Moneymakers”’ has been 
somewhat widely referred toas an “answer,” 
or ‘companion book”’ to ‘‘The Breadwin- 
ners.’’ We do not see the force of the re- 
mark, and it is certainly inferior to that 
novel both in subject and manner. 

One of the saddest of stories, sadder thau 
any tale of constancy and death, is “‘ The 
Wane of an Ideal,”’ translated by Clara Bell 
from the Italian of La Marchesa Colombi. 
Nase gee S. Gottsberger, New York.) We 
do not call it atragedy in the ordinary sense 
when the hero is left prosperous and suc- 
cessful, and the heroine peaceful and mod- 
erately content with life; yet it is really 
tragical to trace the decadence of generous 
and enthusiastic youth to worldly-wise and 
self-seeking middle age, and to see a pure 
and strong love supplanted by meaner pas- 
sions. The workin which thisis done is 
one of no ordinary ability; the characters 
are so forcibly drawn as to bear the stamp of 
reality and truth, and are characteristic both 
as individuals and as national types. _Espe- 
cially is this true of La Matta, the Detter- 
tno’s serving maid, the pathos of whose 
dumb devotion to her young master, Gio- 
vanno, is only to be paralleled in the pages 
of Turganieff. ‘“‘The Wane of an Ideal” 
is a remarkable book, particularly surprising 
as the work of a feminine hand. 
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A story exactly opposite in aim to the one 
just mentioned is ‘‘ The Making of a Man,”’ 
by the author of ‘‘His Majesty, Myself,” 
‘* Blessed Saint Certainty,” ete., etc. (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers.) In this aman of 
fine natural gifts, perverted by a conscience- 
less adoption of the ministerial calling, for 
which he had no true vocation, finds his sal- 
vation in an utter change of life and the 
taking up of new duties for which he is 
really fitted. Helped by the devotion of a 
noble wife, Thirlmore develops from a self- 
seeking and cold-hearted man toa hero, a 
fast friend and a loving husband. Mr. 
Baker’s story is well told, and the military 
scenes through which he conducts his hero 
are graphie andinteresting. Thirlmore’s re- 
generation is shown in stages of progress 
and reiapse, which make it, though extraor- 
dinary, not unaccountable; the weakest 
point is in the parallel development and 
change of heart of Mrs. Thirlmore. In this 
case the pow sto of leverage is not evident. 
Some of the minor characters are graphi- 
cally depicted, especially Aurora Ann and 
the children. Gen. Gilmore is manifestly a 
sketeh from life, but has too much the aspect 
of a caricature. 

A very pleasing ‘Birthday Book’’ has been 
made by the daughters of Edwin Arnold, 
with extracts from their father’s poetical 
works, and Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., Bos- 
ton, publish it in attractive form, with 
numerous illustrations. It must be said, too, 
in fairness, that it is not altogether a work 
of compilation, for it contains, besides the 
quotations, twelve original poems by Mr. 
Arnold—one for each month in the year— 
written expressly for it. 

The latest issue in Messrs. Appleton & 
Co.’s series of cheap fiction is ‘“The Crime 
of Christmas Day, a Tale of the Latin 
Quarter.’”’ Itisa Paris story, very precise 
and circumstantial, of a young law student 
accused of murdering his miser uncle, and 
acquitted upon the most skillful and ingeni- 
ous analysis of the crime by his friend, who 
tells the story. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

The publication of Admiral Porter’s novel, 
“Allan Dare and Robert le Diable,’’in parts, 
was an experiment that at first was not 
looked on favorably by the book trade gen- 
erally. But the opposition has yielded to the 
steadily increasing demand for the work. The 
orders have greatly exceeded the usual pro- 
portion, showing that the ideas of the public 
did not accord with those of the dealers. 

The failure of Mr. Richard Worthington, 
the publisher, is to beregretted. The Critic 
attributes it to the large amount of stock 
Mr. Worthington bought from the John 
Lovell Comp ny, some $70,000 worth—not 
plates, unfortunately, but the manufactured 
books. The plates were used by other pub- 
lishers to bring out paper-covered editions, 
at cheaper rates, of the books Mr. Worthing- 
ton had in cloth. The competition was too 
unequal to last long. Mr. Worthington’s 
liabilities are put at $300,000 and his nominal 
assets at $400,000. 

Messrs. MacMillan & Co. have begun the 
publication of a ‘‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’’ of which Leslie Stephen is edi- 
tor. The plan of tie work seems to be to 
give an account, sufticiently full for all ordi- 
nary purposes, of every man and woman 
now deceased whose name is in any way 
memorable in the history of the British 
islands. The contributors are, for the most 
part, well-known scholars and specialists, 
and each article is signed with the initials of 
the writer. A list of the authorities used is 
given in each case—a fact which adds much 
to the value of the work. 

‘William E. Burton: Actor, Author and 
Manager, with Recollections of His Perform- 
ances,”’ is the title of a piece of theatrical 





| biography by William L. Keese, which 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish by 
subscription, and which, itis believed, will 
prove a work of abiding value. It will be 
finely illustrated and printed with especial 
care. 

The great edition of Victor Hugo’s works 
is finished, for the present at least (Paris: 
Iietzel-Quantin; New York: Christern), in 
forty-six volumes—sixteen of poetry, four- 
teen of fiction, four of drama, two of philoso- 
phy, three of history, three of ‘‘Actes et Pa- 
roles,’”’ two of travels, while the two volumes 
of “Victor Hugo Raconté’? make up the 
tale—these last thus confessing their auto- 
biographical character. 

Louise Michel has, like Prince Krapotkin, 
been beguiling the monotony of captivity 
with literary pursuits. A little volume of 
hers has just been given to the world. It is of 
a most inoffensive character, the prison ‘regu- 
lations not affording her, it may be, facilities 
for airing her anarchica! crotchets. Louise 
has devoted her leisure to a study of the 
songs and stories of an Indian tribe, andthe 
title of her book is ‘‘Légendes et Chants de 
Geste des Canaques.”’ 

The first of M. Quantin’s series of chef 
d’ceuvresof modern romance to appear in 
Paris is Flaubert’s ‘‘“Madame Borary.” At 
least six uniform small quarto volumes will 
be issued every year, at a uniform price of 
twenty-five frances. ‘Lhe series is to include 
some forty of the masterpieces of contem- 
porary fiction, illustrated in the most lavish 
manner. It is believed to be the most elab- 
orate publishing enterprise lately started in 
France. 

The important announcement comes from 
Harper & Bros. of the early publication of 
“The Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. 
Tilden,”’ edited by John Bigelow. The writ- 
ings include a number of important letters. 
Mr. Bigelow, it is understood, is engaged 
upon a Life of Mr. Tilden, which, from his 
long acquaintance with that eminent politi- 
cian, promises to be a most interesting vol- 
ume. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. make the 
announcement of ‘A New Year’s Masque, 
and Other Poems,’”’ by Edith M. Thomas, 
whose fame as a poet is increasing. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. are about 
to publish a book entitled ‘Women of the 
Day,” presenting a series of biographies of 
the notable women of all nations. It is writ- 
ten by Frances Hayes. 

The controversy on the nature and grounds 
of religion between Herbert Spencer and 
Frederic Harrison, which appeared in Z'he 
Nineteenth Century and The Popular Science 
Monthly, isto be immediately reissued in a 
cheap form by D. Appleton & Co. 

Dr. George MacDonald is revising the 
proof sheets of a new volume of poems with 
the odd title, ‘‘A Book of Strife, in the Form 
of the Diary of an Old Soul.”’ 

Messrs. Thomas R. Knox & Co have in 
press ‘‘The Missing Link in Modern Spirit- 
ualism,’’ by Mrs. Leah Underhill, who is one 
of the famous Fox family of ‘‘Spiritual Me- 
diums.”’ 

Industrial America is the title of a new 
journal to be issued every other Saturday in 
New York. It promises to be a ‘journal 
that will be a faithful 1ecord of progress in 
the industrial arts, treating subjects of 
general interest in an able manner and from 
a popular standpomt, and yet not be a ve- 
hicle for carefully worded advertisements.’’ 
It will be issued under the same general 
management as the Hlectrical World. 


A new work on ‘‘Indian Missions” is an- 
nounced from the pen of Rev. James Ken- 
nedy, A. M. ‘This veteran missionary, dur- 
ing nearly half a century, represented the 
London Missionary Society in Northern 
India. 





The Mutual Bookseller and Stationer is 
the title of a monthly paper, of which the 
first number is issued under date of Janu- 
ary, by the Mutual News Company. Itisa 
sixteen-page sheet, containing, in addition 
to the price list of the News Company and 
some general advertisements, some columns 
of book notices. 

La Revue Contemporaine is the title of the 
new magazine which is about to appear in 
Paris. M. Zolais its principal contributor; 
and the first number will contain an article 
on Edgar Poe by M. Emile Hennequin. 

Messrs. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia, announce for early publication ‘‘Surgi- 
cal Handicraft,’’ by Walter Pye, M. D., F. 
R. C.S., assisted by several well-known 
specialists. The book isa useful manual 
of surgical dressing and minor surgery, for 
the use of surgeons and students. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness’ gift of $1000 
to Vassar College, to establish a Kate Rogers 
Furness prize fund in memory of his de- 
ceased wife, isto be invested, and the in- 
come is to be divided into two prizes, offered 
to the senior class for the best essays on some 
Shakespearian or Elizabethan subject. Mrs. 
Furness was the compiler of a valuable 
“Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems.”’ 

The work which Edward and George, the 
two sons of the Prince of Wales, have pre- 
pared together, will be published in April in 
two bulky volumes of 500 pages each. They 
will contain many illustrations. 

The fourth volume of the letters of Count 
Cavour, edited by Signor Chiala, to be pub- 
lished this month in Turin, contains nearly 
300 documents, written during the last 
months of Cavour’s life. 

Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls have in press 
‘‘A Brief History of Mormonism,” by Mrs. 
Ellen E. Dickinson, a relative of Solomon 
Spaulding, from whose stolen manuscript 
the “Book of Mormon” was constructed. 
Mrs Dickinson has had access to family pa- 
pers and other sources of information hith- 
erto unknown. Rev. Joseph Cook speaks 
warmly of her work. 

Prof. Francis William Newman has recent- 
ly published through Mr Trubner, Lon- 
don, a Latin translation of ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe,’”’ under the title ‘Rebilius Cruso; a 
book to Lighten Tedium tothe Learner.’”’ In 
his preface he indicates as his reasons for 
the choice, “its vivid interest, and because 
it includes a far greater variety of vocabu- 
lary than can be obtained from any of the 
received classics of the same length.”” He is 
obliged to coin some words, as “ignipulta’’ 
for gun, and “‘cannones” for cannons. 

Mr. Howells, if judged by the titles of his 
books—‘‘A Modern Instance,” ‘A Woman’s 
Reason,’’ ‘‘A Counterfeit Presentment,’’ 
and ‘The Undiscovered Country’’—seems 
to have a fondness for Shakespearian quota- 
tions. Itis said that of all his books the 
last named volume and ‘‘The Lady of the 


’ Aroostook’’ are the author’s favorites. 


At the request of Mrs. Stowe to her pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,the 
novel now called ‘‘Nina Gordon’’ will hence- 
forth be issued under _ its original title, 
“Dred.’? New illustrated editions of Mrs. 
Stowe’s “My Wife and I,” “Weand Our 
Neighbors,’’ and ‘‘Pogamuc_ People,’’ and 
also some of her juvenile books, recently 
published by Fords, Howard & Hurlburt, 
are now brought out by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

The Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School have issued a volume in memory of 
the late Dr. Ezra Abbott, who held the 
Bussey Professorship of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in the Harvard 
Divinity School. The volume contains a 
heliotype of Doctor Abbott, a short sketch 
of his life, memorial addresses by Professors 
C. C. Everett, D. D., and Joseph Henry 
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Thayer, D. D., Revs. Augustus Woodbury 
and A. P. Peabody, tributes from academi- 
cal and scientific bodies, and a list of his 
published works and of articles contributed 
by him to newspapers and magazines. 

Mr. Edmund W. Gosse will edit the poems 
of Gray for the Clarendon Press. They wiil 
be prefaced by a short life of the poet. His 
larger edition of Gray (which includes the 
prose works), will soon be ready. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the 
fact that “F. Warden,’’ the author of 
‘‘Deldee,”’ recently mentioned in_ these 
columns, is a lady, Miss Florence Warden, 
and that the full given name appears in her 
previous work, ‘‘ At the World’s Mercy.” 

The Century Company announces that the 
first edition of the February number of the 
magazine (180,000 copies) was sold within a 
week of the day of issue. A new edition of 
20,000 is on the press, making a total of 200,- 
000, with the prospect of a still further de- 
mand. A fifth edition of the November 
Century was issued on Monday. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

THE CRIME OF CHRISTMAS Day. A Tale of the 
Latin Quarter. By the author of ‘*My Duecats 
and My Diamonds.” Pp. 168. $0.25. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. (Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates.) 

ORIGIN OF CULTIVATED PLANTS. (‘‘Interna- 
tional Scientific Series.’’) By Alphonse de 
Candolle. Pp. 468. $1.75. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. (Philadelphia: Porter & Ovates.) 

THE MONEY-MAKERS. A Social Parable. Pp. 
337. $—. D. Appieton & Co., New York. 
(Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

EDWIN ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BooK. Compiled 
from the Works of Edwin Arnold,with new and 
additional poems, written expressly therefor. 
Edited by Katherine Lilian Arnold and Con- 
stance Arnold (his daughters), Pp. 144. $1.25. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

EVERY-DAY LIFE AND EVERY-DAY MORALS. 
By George Leonard Chaney.8Pp. 228. $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

THE NEW Book OF KINGS. By J. Morrison David- 
son. Pp. 222. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Broth- 
ers. 

LIFE OF MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. (‘‘'Famous 
Women Series,”’) By Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Pp. 360. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Philip Gilbert Ha- 
— Pp. 439. $2.00. Boston: Roberts Bro- 
thers. 

ATHEISM IN PHILOSOPHY, AND OTHER ESSAYs, 
By Frederic Henry Hedge. Pp. 390. $2.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE LOCKS. By E. W. Howe, 
author of “The Story of a Country Town.” 
Pp. 293. $1.50. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co, (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECT OF PHILOSOPHY. A 
Critique of the Bases of Conduct and of Faith. 
By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., Instructor in Philoso- 
phy in Harvard College. Pp. 484. $2.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin &Co, (J.B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT. A Study in 
American Politics, By Woodraw Wilson, Fel- 
low in History, Johns Hopkins University. Pp. 
333. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co, Philadelphia.) 

EpGAR ALLAN PoE. (*‘American Men of Let- 
ters.”) By George E. Woodberry. Pp. 354. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

PERSONAL TRAITS OF BRITISH AUTHORS. Words- 
worth—Coleridge—Lamb—Hazlitt—Leigh Hunt 
—Proctor. Pp. 29%5.—THE SAME. Byron—Shel- 
ee ee 


Pp. 322. Edited by Edward T. Mason. $1.50 
each, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. (J. 


B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. IX. Pp. 180. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 





ART NOTES. 


The dolefui fate of all the attempts made 
to obtain subscriptions for the Bartholdi 
Fund has been attributed to hard times and 
prevailing poverty. The country has been 
passing through a period of commercial de- 
pression, it is true, but money has been liber- 
ally given for public purposes all through 





this period, and never more liberally than | 


during the past four months. Especially 
have monumental works of art attracted the 
favorable attention of subscribers with 
money to spare, and all over the land statues, 
fountains, columns and memorials in bronze 
and stone have arisen to perpetuate noble 
names or to adorn places of public resort, in 
unusual profusion. In our own city the 
Fairmount Park Art Association has re- 


cently erected an important bronze group 
in the Park and has _ another _ still 
more important in the hands of the 


sculptor, Mr. John J. Boyle, who is 
now in Paris, engaged upon sketches for 
this work, which he will return to Philadel- 
phia to execute. The Reynolds statue, an 
equestrian portrait of heroic size, also in 
bronze, has just been put in place at the 
northern entrance to the Public Buildings. 
It is greatly to be regretted that this 
work was not entrusted to a Philadelphia 
sculptor, acquainted with the subject 
and familiar with the locality where 
it stands; but, criticism apart, the 
intention was to make it a first-class work of 
art, and, practically, to give it as a present 
tothe people of Philadelphia. A similar 
undertaking, of which high hopes are enter- 
tained, is that of the Meade Memorial Asso- 
ciation. This association will give to the 
city a bronze equestrian statue of General 
Meade, and having wisely assigned the com- 
mission to Mr. Calder, a Philadelphia artist 
of repute, has the work now so well forward 
that it will be ready for casting early in 
the summer Lastly, so far as at present re- 
ported, the Schiller portrait statue, intended 
for the Park, is on an assured basis, it is 
said, so far as the subscriptions are con- 
cerned, and will be brought forward with 
due diligence. This is nota long list, to be 
sure, but, accredited to a city said to be ex- 
ceptionally backward in art matters, it indi- 
cates that there is still money to be had for 
artistic purposes where those purposes are 
understood and appreciated. 

It is worthy of note that among all the 
monumental honors paid to the great ones 
gone, the two men who should have been the 
first to receive such tributes in Philadelphia 
have been persistently neglected. Thatthere 
is no statue or memorial of Rittenhouse, in 
Rittenhouse Square, or of Logan, in Logan 
Square, is a slight that attracted the sur- 
prised notice of our Centennial visitors, 


and is all the more obvious now that 
so many other monuments have been 
put up. These two men_ deserved 


well of their city, and it is invidious to pass 
them by, generation after generation, while 
abundant attention is paid to others who, if 
not less worthy, are at all events later credi- 
tors. The case of David Rittenhouse is es- 
pecially conspicuous, as this world-renowned 
scientist and inventor is forgotten, while 
his descendants and debtors dispute New 
York’s claim to give a statue to Robert Ful- 
ton, whuse own signature stands, ‘‘Robert 
Fulton, of New York.” 


Mr. George Frank’s portrait statue of 
Philip Lauer, the public-spirited brewer of 
Reading, bas been finished in the clay andis 
now in the hands of the founders. The 
family and friends are eminently well satis- 
fied with the likeness and the characteristic 
peer of the figure. The statue will probably 

ye cast and ready for delivery some time in 
May, when further notice will be accorded 
to it. 


Thomas Hovenden’s ‘‘ Last Moments of 
John Brown ”’ has remained on exhibition 
at Earle’s Galleries during the week, and has 
received that award of public appreciation 
which its historic importanee and artistic 
value entitle it to. One whois in position to 
know states that the picture has attracted 
more Visitors than both the public exhi- 
bitions held in this city during the past sea- 
son. Everybody is interested in the 
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subject and the treatment of it 
in the picture is so sincere and 


loyal to truth that those who see the 
work once are drawn to it again and again. 
It is a simple, frank delineation of fact, 
avoiding no artistic difficulties, seeking no 
devices for picturesque effect, but reciting a 
great event with reverent simplicity and a 
conscientious desire to convey just impres- 
sions. It often strikes the beholder on first 
sight as commonplace, lacking in picturesque 
quality, just as an actual scene in real life is 
likely to do; but the feeling presently 
comes, and sometimes with startling force, 
that a tragedy is being enacted here; that 
these figures, so like other human beings, 
crowding together out-of-doors, are passing 
through a stern crisis in the history of the 
human race, are engaged in a fateful em- 
prise to be remembered of all mankind. In 
its power of presenting the awful solemnity 
of the scene by direct statements, copied lit- 
erally from nature, the picture has an_artis- 
tie value far higher than could be given by 
the cleverest composition, the most pictur- 
esque arrangement of light and shade, and 
the most masterly harmonizing of color- 
effects. It is no wonder that it draws the 
people, and it will continue to draw them 
while it can be seen. 

The Studio is a journal that seems to 
live and move and have its being in the fight 
waged by the editor against the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. This fight may be intensely 
interesting to the editor, but to the dull and 
unappreciative public an average of eight 
columns weekly out of twenty-two is per- 
haps just a little too much of a good thing, as 
it were. As a piece of journalistic enter- 
prise, it will occur to the general reader that 
the eight columns of fiery denunciation and 
scathing invective, tremendous as these 
wrathful fulminations doubtless are, could 
be profitably replaced occasionally by mat- 
ters that ordinary readers are apt to be in- 
terested in. Evena metropolitan museum, 
crushed to earth every week, may become 
pitifully monotonous after a time. 


Letters from Paris state that Henry Poors 
has taken astudio for the winter there and 
is engaged ona figure composition for the 
nextSalon. Mr. Leon Delachaux is estatab- 
lished in Paris with his family, and is wmeet- 
ing with such success that doubts are ex- 
pressed as to his returning to this country. 
Clifford P. Grayson is at Concarneau, mak- 
ing winter studies out of doors, an arduous 
undertaking anywhere, but riore practicable 
there thanfin our unruly climate. Mr. Alex- 
ander Harrison is at Pont Aven again amid 
the surroundings where he learned, it is 
said, the most that he knows about art. 


Mr. W. P. W. Dana has lately returned to 
Paris after a long visit to England. He is 
not painting at present, as his physician has 
advised him to give up work fora short 
time. Thisis the more to be regretted by 
his numerous admirers, as Mr. Dana has 
well ‘under way one of the most import- 
ant pictures he has ever painted. 


The noble army of the disgruntled, al- 
ways a numerous and energetic body just 
after the regular exhibitions, makes, with 
us, periodical threats of getting up an exhi- 
bition of its own, while in Paris such exhibi- 
tions are really held. One has just closed 
at the ‘‘Pavilion of the City of Paris,’”’ which 
visitors to the Exposition of 1878 will remem- 
beras one of the most striking objects there, 
and which now stands behind the Palads 
@ Industrie. Like their political fellow- 
sufferersin America, these rejected aspirants 
for public honors delight to be known as the 
“Independents,” and their exhibitions, 
freed from the restraints of examining com- 
mittees, are sometimes so bad as to be very 
amusing. At least the Frenchman gets from 
— something which to him does duty as 

un. 
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Mr. Edward May, who is now in Paris, has 
lately finished and sent to America a_ large 
picture of ‘Milton Dictating to His Daugh- 
ters.’’ Mr. May bas also in his studio a sin- 
gle figure of a lady, which is very much, and 
very deservedly, admired by his artist 
friends. He has also a ‘‘Pandora’”’ just fin- 
ished, and a “Francesca di Rimini,’”’ and has 
lately begun what promises to be a very 
powerful representation of ‘*The Unrepent- 
ant Thief.’’ 

The managers of the proposed exhibition 
of prize pictures at the gallery of the Ameri- 
can Art Association in New York have re- 
ceived sufficiently encouraging replies to 
their circular to artists, issued last summer, 
tou warrant them in positively announcing 
the exhibition, which is to be opened on the 
7th of next April. ‘‘Three, possibly eight,’’ 
prizes of $2500 dollars each are offered to 
those artists whose pictures are considered 
most meritorious. The announcement is made 
that it is taken for granted that the commit- 
tee of award will not be influenced in their 
judgment by the price affixed to his picture 
by the artist, nor by the size of the work. 
The jury of award is to consist of ten or 
more members selected from the subscribers 
to the fund from which the prizes are to be 
paid. ‘The prize money is also to buy the 
pictures, and these are to be distributed 
among the various art institutions of several 
cities. 

A VIVISECTION INSTANCE. 
[ Fron: the London Times.} 

While the Bishop of Oxford and Professor 
Ruskin were, on somewhat  iutangible 
grounds, denouncing vivisection at Oxford 
last Tuesday afternoon, there sat at one of 
the windows of the Huspital for Epilepsy 
and Paralysis, in Kegent’s Park, in an inva- 
lid chair, propped up with pillows, pale and 
careworn, but with a hopeful smile on his 
face, aman who could have svoken a really 
pertinent word upon the subject, and told 
the Right Rev. Prelate and the great art 
critic that he owed his life, ana his wife and 
children their rescue from bereavement and 
penury, to some of these experiments on 
living animals which they so roundly con- 
demned. The case of this man has been 
watched with intense interest by the medi- 
cal profession, for it is of a unique descrip- 
tion, and inaugurates a new erain cerebral 
surgery; and now that it has been brought 
to a successful issue, it seems desirable that 
a brief outline of it should be placed before 
the general public, because it illustrates 
vividiy the benefits that physiological ex- 
ylorations may confer on mankind, shows 
10W speedily useful fruit may be gathered 
from researches undertaken in the pursuit 
of knowledge and with no immediate prac- 
tical aim, aud reveals impressively the pre- 
cision and veracity of modern medical 
science. 

This case, then-—-this impressive and illus- 
trative case—is that of a man who, when ad- 
mitted to the Hospital for Epilepsy and 
Paralysis, presented a group of symptoms 
which pointed to tumor of the brain—a dis- 
tressing and hitherto necessarily fatal mala- 
dy, for the diagnosis or recognition of which 
we are indebted to bedside experience and 
post-mortem examination. But while clin- 
ical and pathological observations have sup- 
plied us with knowledge which enables us 
to detect the existence of tumors of the 
brain, they have not afforded us any clew to 
the situation of these morbid growths in 
the brain mass, and it was not until Pro- 
fessor Ferrier had, by his experiments on 
animals, demonstrated the localization of 
sensory and motor functions in the cerebral 
hemispheres that the position of any dis- 
eased process by which they might be in- 


‘vaded could be definitely determined. By 


the light of these experiments it is now pos- 
sible in many instances to map out the seat 





of certain pathological changes in these 


hemispheres with as much nicety and cer- | 


tainty as if the skull and its coverings and 
linings had become transparent, so that the 
surface of the brain was exposed to direct 
inspection. And thus in the case to 
which I am referring, Dr. Hughes 
Bennett, under whose care the _ pa- 
tient was, guided by Ferrier’s experi- 
ments, skillfully interpreted the palsies 
and convulsive movements which the man 
exhibited, and deduced from them that a 
small tumor was lodged at one particular 
point in his ‘‘dome of thought,” and was 
silently and relentlessly eating its way into 
surrounding textures. Not more surely do 
the fidgetings of the electric needle imitate 
their origin and convey a meaning to the 
telegraph clerk than did the twitchings of 
this man’s muscles announce to Dr. Hughes 
Bennett that a tumor of limited dimensions 
was ensconced at a particular point of a par- 
ticular fold or convolution of the brain—the 
ascending frontal convolution on the right 
side. 

Very brilliant diagnosis this, it may be re- 
marked, and nothing more. A conclusion 
has been arrived at which, should it prove 
correct, will gratify professional pride; but 
as it cannot be confirmed or refuted until 
the poor patient 1s no longer interested in 
the matter, and cannot be made the basis of 
any active interference, no great advance 
has been made after all, and _ vivisection has 
yielded only some barren knowledge. Until 
quite recently, criticism of this kind 
would have been justifiable in a 
sense, but now it is happily no longer 
tong for another series of experiments on 
iving animals, undertaken by Professors 
Ferrier and Yeo, have proved that through 
our power of localizing brain lesions we may 
open a gateway for their removal or relief. 
The old notion that the brain is an inviolable 
organ with noli me tangere for its motto—a 
mysterious and secluded oracle of God that 
simply falls down and dies when its fane is 
desecrated by intrusion—has been dissi- 
pated by these experiments; and we 
now know that under punctilious an- 
tiseptie precautions the brain, in the 
lower animals at any rate, may be sub- 
mitted to various operative procedures with- 
out risk to life or fear of permanent injury. 
Emboldened by this knowledge, Dr. Hughes 
Bennett devised a way of helping his pa- 
tient, whose disease he had diagnosed with 
such remarkable exactitude, and gave him 
one chance, if he had the courage to embrace 
it, of saving his life and recovering his 
health. 


The patient had the position in which he 
stood faithfully explained to him. He was 
told that he labored under a malady which 
medicines were powerless to touch, and that 
if left unassisted he must die in a few 
months at latest, after prolonged sufferings 
similar to those which had already brought 
him to the verge of exhaustion, and which 
could be only partially alleviated by drugs; 
but that one outlet of escape, narrow and 
dangerous, but still an outlet, was open 
to him inan operation of a formidable na- 
ture and never before performed on a human 
being, under which he might, perhaps, sink 
and die, but from which he might, perhaps, 
obtain complete relief. The man, who had 
faith in his doctor, and no fine-spun scruples 
about availing himself of the results of vivi- 
sectional discoveries, eagerly chose the op- 
eration. On November 25th, accordingly, 
Mr. Godlee, surgeon to University College 
Hospital, in the midst of an earnest and 
anxious band of medical men, made an 
opening in the scalp, skull and brain mem- 
branes of this man at the point where Dr. 
Hughes Bennett had placed his divining fin- 
ger, the point corresponding with the con- 
volution where he declared the _ pec- 
eant body to be, and where sure 


| 

' enough it was discovered. In the 
substance of the brain, exactly where 
| Dr. Hughes Bennett had predicted, a tumor 
| the size of a walnut was found—a tumor 
which Mr. Godlee removed without diffi- 
culty. The man is now convalescent, hav- 
ing never had a bad symptom, and 
full of gratitude for the relief afforded him. 
He had been snatched from the grave and from 
much suffering, and there is a good prospect 
that he will be restored to a life of comfort 
and usefulness. In that case he will 
be a living monument of the value 
of vivisection. The medical profession 
will declare wlth one voice that he 
owes his life to Ferrier’s experiments, with- 
out which it would have been impossible to 
localize his malady or attempt its removal, 
and that his case opens us new and far- 
reaching vistas of hopefulness in brain sur- 
gery. Many menand women will hence- 
forth, there is reason to anticipate, be saved 
from prolonged torture and death by a kind 
of treatment that has been made practicable 
by the sacrifice, under anesthetics, of a few 
rabbits and monkeys. 


PRESS OPINION. 
A DEFENSE OF HELL. 
The N. Y. Sun, 

The Rev. Dr. Shedd, the distinguished 
Calvinist theologian, contributes to the last 
number of the North American Review a 
logical and closely-reasoned argument to 
prove ‘the certainty of endless punish- 
ment.’’ 

Formerly such a paper from such a source 
would have been by no means remarkable, 
and would not have attracted attention out- 
side of the circle of theologians to which Dr. 
Shedd belongs. It would have appeared in 
some dull and heavy Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational periodical, and not in a maga- 
zine which, like the Vorth American, aims to 
treat subjects of general interest only. But 
now an argument in favor of the doctrine of 
hell and of eternal torment for the damned 
is so great a novelty that a magazine editor 
who desires to pique curiosity is glad to ob- 
tain it for publication. 

Dr. Shedd contends that future punish- 
ment is retributive, and not werely exem- 
plary and corrective; that it must be end- 
less, because the reason for it continues. 
“Suffering that is educational and eorrec- 
tive,’ he says, ‘‘may come to an end, be- 
cause moral infirmity, and not guilt, is the 
reason for its infliction, and moral — 
may cease to exist. But suffering that is 
penal can never come to an _ end, because 
guiltis the reason for its infliction, and 
guilt, once incurred, never ceases to be. The 
reason for retribution is a reason forever.’’ 

In human tribunals criminals are pun- 
ished not merely retributively, but with 
reference to the good of the offenders, and 
still more to the protection of society, and 
the punishment is varied for the same of- 
fense.° But Dr. Shedd sees a Judgment 
Day when stern and unbending justice will 
be thus administered to the trembling im- 
penitent: 

“The Divine Tribunal, in the last great 
day, is invariably and exactly just, because 
it is neither reformatory nor corrective. It 
is righteous retribution, pure and simple, 
unmodified by consideration either of utility 
to the criminal or safety to the universe. 
Christ, in the day of final account, will not 
punish wicked men or devils, either for the 
sake of reforming them or of protecting the 
righteous from the wicked. His punishment 
at that time will be nothing but retribution. 
The Redeemer of men isalso the Eternal 
Judge; the Lamb of God _ is also the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah; and His righteous word 
to wicked and hardened Satan, to wicked 
and hardened Judas, to wicked and hardened 
Pope Alexander VI., will be: ‘Vengeance is 
mine; I will repay. Depart from me, ye 








cursed, that work iniquity!’ The wicked 
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will reap according as they havesown. The 
suffering will be unerringly adjusted to the 
intrinsic guilt; no greater and no less than 
the sin deserves.” 

Without doubt, a man who accepts Dr. 
Shedd’s premises must agree to all that; but 
the trouble is that it is really impossible 
for the run of modern thinkers to argue with 
him fora moment, because the two sides 
cannot agree on premises, to say nothing of 
terms. Besides, what can you do with the 
dogmatism which so confidently classes 
Pope Alexander VI., in particular, with 
Judas and with Satan, and condemns him to 
heli in the most remorseless way? 

Dr. Shedd then goes on to argue that the 
doctrine of hell is supported by the human 
conscience, which instinctively dreads eter- 
nal punishment. ‘Notwithstanding all the 
attack made upon the tenet in every genera- 
tion, by a fraction of every generation,’ he 
says with truth, ‘“‘men do not get rid of their 
fear of future punishment.’’ There may be 
no hell, they say, but it is better to keep on 
the safe side, for who knows? 

Besides, contends this theologian, there is 
a pretty general conviction of the necessity 
fora hell. There are men so wicked that by 
common consent they do notand cannot get 
sufficiently punished in this life, and if there 
is not retribution for them hereafter the 
sense of justice is outraged. As Dr. Shedd 
puts it: “The non-infliction or retribution 
upon hardened villainy and successful cruel- 
ty causes anguish in the moral sense.’’ The 
thought that hell fire awaited their enemies 
and tormentors has given vast comfort to 
thousands of human beings, and it will be 
long before men give up the conviction that 
what is amiss in this life is to be made right 
by the compensations of a future existence, 
and those compensations imply not only re- 
ward, but punishment also. 

We take unusual interest in this paper, 
because it is the first square defense of the 
doctrine of eternal damnation from an or- 
thodox Protestant theologian which we re- 
member to have seen for several years past. 
Even if the tenet is not direetly attacked, it 
is usually ignored by Protestant ministers 
as too disagreeable a subject for contem- 
porary. Christians. Dr. Shedd deserves 
credit for the courage and consistency he 
shows in standing by a doctrine which lies 
at the foundation of tie orthodox system of 
theology. 

NOT A HELPFUL SPEECH. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

If Minister Lowell’s remarks at a meeting 
of the Society of Arts on Wednesday even- 
ing are correctly reported, he made an_ ex- 
cellent speech for an Englishman. ‘‘Free 
Trade,’ he thought, would enable this coun- 
try “soon to equal England’s mercantile ma- 
rine,” and “would give England dangerous 
competition in all the markets of the world.” 
If Mr. Lowell does not consider whether 
American workmen should have any better 
wages than are paid in England, he 
is at least mistaken in supposing that 
the workmen will fee! compensated for low 
wages by the assurance that their products 
can compete in India with those of British 
factories. It is to be hoped that we shall not 
soon see American capital sunk by the mil- 
lions in the building of unprofitable ships, 
as British capital for years past has been. 
While the world’s carrying trade remains 
the most unprofitable business on the face of 
the earth, we have little reason to complain 
at England’s share of it. 

Mr. Lowell presided at the meeting, and 
the lecture of the evening was by Mr. D 
Pidgeon, who asserted that though wages 
were 60 per cent higher here than in England, 
an English artisan would be no richer here, 
“owing to the greater cost of living.’ 


Lowell, it seems, did not feel called upon to | 
expose the glaring error of this statement, 
though he did speak on the subject. Appar- 
ently his 


remarks were Calculate to 


Mr. | 





confirm the false impression which 
the lecturer had sought to produce. The 
British workmen are better intormed than 
Mr. Lowell or Mr. Pidgeon seems to be. 
They come to this countryin large numbers, 
well knowing that the difference in the cost 
of living is not as great as the difference in 
wages. Itis a pity that so many distin- 
guished Americans abroad countenance or 
confirm by assent the grossest errors of for- 
eign theorists in regard to this country, but 
in spite of false teaching the facts become 
known to the working people on both sides 
of the ocean. 


TREATIES AND THE REVENUE. 
The N. Y. Tribune. 

Not very long ago, the opinion of Daniel 
Webster on a question of constitutional law 
would have had great weight. It ought to 
have some weight now—enough at least to 
induce Senators to revise their opinions very 
carefully before confirming commercial trea- 
ties which, according tothe judgment of Mr. 
Webster, were clearly beyond the treaty- 
inaking power. It washis judgment that 
the whole business of revenue undoubtedly 
belonged in a peculiar sense to the House of 
Representatives, and that the treaty-making 
power had no right to encroach upon it. 

Possibly the simplest view that can be 
taken of this matter may, after full consid- 
eration, be found the only correct one. If 
the Senate and the President have the power 
to make a treaty affecting the revenue de- 
rived from duties on sugar with one nation, 
they have the same power to make _ similar 
treaties with every nation. That is, they 
have the power to stipulate by treaty that 
the nation shall not derive arevenue from 
duties on sugar. And if the President and 
the Senate have the power to make such 
treaties with regard to sugar, they have 
precisely the same power to make such 
treaties with regard to each and every other 
article that can be imported from a foreign 
country. It isnot to be supposed that the 
constitution gives to the Hvuuse a peculiar 
power in the business of regulating the rev- 
enue, and at the same time gives to the 
Senate and the President, acting separately, 
power to cut off any and all revenue from 
duties on imports. This obvious view 
of the matter at least deserves atten- 
tion, in the Jight of the opinion of Mr. Web- 
ster. 

Nor is it difficult to see a sufficient reason 
for the constitutional provision which Mr. 
Webster holds to exist. The House directly 
represents the millions of producers and 
consumers whose interests are directly af- 
fected by the modes of taxation, and the 
same taxes which affect them favorably at 
one time may within asingle year prove 
most burdensome. The necessarily chang- 
ing interests of the people can only 
be guarded, the makers of the consti- 
tution may have reasoned, by a body fre- 
quently changed and always chosen directly 
by the people. Treaties, on the other hana, 
are not only essentially permanent in their 
nature, but when once made are binding 
upon each party, regardless of its interests, 
unless the other consents to a change. If 
the makers of the constitution desired to 
have the interests of the people guarded in 
so vital a matter asthe adjustment of modes 
of taxation, they must have considered that 
the power to defend those interests could 
not be safely signed away by a compact with 
a foreign power. 

THE BARBERS’ CONGRESS. 
The N. Y. Times. 

There has been a grand congress of bar- 
bers in session in Vienna. At this congress 
matters of interest to barbers were discussed, 
and it is believed that a code of conversa- 
tion was adopted which will lead up more 
skillfully to the sale of tonic than does the 
ordinary conversation of barbers. The most 
interesting feature of the congress, however, 





was the exhibition of conpetitive hairdress- 
ing with which the congress closed. Twelve 
women submitted their hair to twelve com- 
petitive barbers, and the winner is credited 
with having beaten the best time on reeord. 

It may be asked why the barbers publicly 
competed only in dressing women’s hair? 
Why were there not added to the attractions 
of the congress competitive shaving, hair- 
cutting and shampooing exhibitions? The 
answer is easy. No man would be willing 
to imperil his chin and nose by submitting 
to be shaved by a barber anxious to perform 
his work in less time than any other barber. 
Still more difficult wouid it be to find sub- 
jects for competitive haircutting and sham- 
pooing feats. The competing barbers, in 
the excitement of the struggle, would con- 
verse with at least twice their ordinary 
fluency,and it is doubtful if any but the 
very strongest subjects could survive the 
ordeal. In the case of women who em- 
ploy barbers to dress their hair there is no 
danger to be apprehended, either from con- 
versation or tonic. The barber never talks 
while engaged in hair dressing, for the rea- 
son that, he knows that few ladies would 
consent to subject themselves for a second 
time to tonsorial conversation. Moreover, 
there is a legend among barbers that a New 
England middle-aged spinster once em- 
ployed a barber whose seif-confidence and 
lack of politeness led to indulge in talk, 
whereupon the spinster turned upon him 
with his own weapons and talked him deaf 
and dumb in twenty-five minutes by the 
watch. This story may not be true, but it 
doubtless has its share in securing the dress- 
ing of women’s hair in silence. 

Nevertheless, it is strange that the Vienna 
barbers did not provide themselves with 
deaf and dumb male subjects on whom to 
operate in competitive haircutting and 
shampooing. In this country persons desir- 
ing to learn the barber’s trade practice ex- 
clusively upon deaf and dumb boys, who 
are furnished for the purpose at a small cost 
by the managers of the deaf and dumb asy- 
lum. These boys seldom meet with any ac- 
cident. The barber who cuts the hair of a 
deaf and dumb boy can talk in the most ex- 
asperating way and in nearly all cases his 
remarks are unnoticed by the boy. It did 
happen, however, that a boy who had 
learned to understand words by watching 
the motion of the speaker’s lips once caught 
sight in a mirror of the lips of the barber 
who was practicing upon him. The un- 
fortunate boy kept his eyes fixed on the mir- 
ror until he became so weak that he lacked 
power to look away from the reflection of 
the fatal hips, and so perished miserably 
just as the barber was remarking, “I see 
your hair is getting a little thin at the top of 
your head no wonder Sir at your age have 
you ever tried our tonic it will make the 
hair growon any head or we return the 
money only one dollar and marked with 
your hame you can come in every day and 
have it applied without extra charge. 

A score of deaf and dumb men or boys 
might, one would think, have been employed 
as subjects of the Vienna congress with ex- 
cellent results, but as this was not done we 
are forced to the conclusion that there are 
few deaf and dumb people in Vienna. In 
that case, how do the Vienna barbers learn 
their trade without inflicting grievous tor- 
ments upon their customers? A barber’s 
conversation must be even more appalling in 
the German language than it is in English, 
and when one reflects upon the sufferings 
that a Vianese must undergo at the hands 
and mouth of a German barber one can but 
wonder at the stolid endurance of which the 
Vianese are capable. 





ONE COLD AFTER ANOTHER WILL, WITH MANY 
constitutions, securely establish the seeds of con- 
sumption in the system. Those in need of a 
remedy will find Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant always 
prompt, thorough and efficacious. 
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THE PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST. 


tates THIRD MONTH 22, 1865, 
CH TER PERPETUAL. 
$1,000,000. 
$15,621,530.63. 





CAPITAL, 
ASSETS, 


INSURES LIVES,GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, returnable on 
demand, for which interest is allowed, and is empowered 
by law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIT- 
TEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, &c., for the faithful 
performance of which its capital and surplus fund furnish 
ample security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets ot the Company. 


The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 

ASA S. WING, Vice-President, and Actuary. 
OSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep’t. 

} ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 

DIRECTORS: 

Saml. R. Shipley, Phila. | Israel Morris, Phila. 

T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas, Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm, Gummere, Phila. 

Frederic Collins, Phila. 

Philip C. Garrett, Phila. 





Henry Haines, Phila. 

Joshua H. Morris, Phila. 

Richard Wood, Phila. Murray Shipley, Cincinnati. 

William Hacker, Phila. J. M. Albertson, Norristown. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Co. 


ABRAHAMBarkKER, President. 
Wo. WuHartTon, Jr., Superintendent. 
Wuarton Barker, 7reasurer. 


Office, 28 South Third St., Philada. 
P.-O. Box 2353. 


Works: Washington Ave. and 23d St., Philada., 
and Jenkintown, Montgomery Co., Pa, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
WHARTON Safety Railroad Switch 
With Main Track Unbroken. 


WHARTON Split Switch, 


With Spiral Spring or Rubber Attachment. 


WHARTON Spring Frog, 


Plate or Skeleton Pattern. 


WHARTON Stiff Frog, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 
WHARTON Patent Crossings, 


With Wrought-Iron Clamps and Fillings. 











Interlocking Apparatus, Johnston’s 
Patent, and General Railway 
Supplies. 

HE use of the Wharton Switch gives an unbroken 

main track, thus making travel absolutely safe 

from accidents from misplaced switches, and insuring 

unquestioned saving in wear and tear of rolling stock 
and track. 

The Wharton Switch and Erogs are the standard 
on such roads as the Pennsylvania Railroad, New 
York, West Shore and Buffalo Railroad, Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad, New York, Lake 
Erie and Western Railroad, Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Central 
Pacific Railroad, etc. 
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Wood’s American Kitchener Range, 
39 SOUTH FOURTH ST. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL, 


So long looked for and so frequently announced, has at last been 
written. Its title is 


RAMONA: 


A Story. By Helen Jackson, (H. #1.) 


The Atlantic Monthly says of the author that she is “a Murillo in literature,” and that the 
story “is one of the most artistic creations of American literature.” Says a lady, herself an 
author: “ To me it is the most distinctive piece of work we have had in this country since ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ and its exquisite finish of style is beyond that classic.” ‘The book is truly an 
American novel,” says the Boston Advertiser. ‘+ Ramona is one of the most charming creations 
of modern fiction,” says Charles D. Warner, in the Hartford Courant. ‘The romance of the 
story is irresistibly fascinating,” says Zhe Jndependent. 

Sold everywhere. If you cannot procure it, send the price, $1.50, to the publishers, who 


will mail it, post paid. 
eis ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 











MISCELLANEOUS, 
Wm. Setrers & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


MACHINE TOOLS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Johnston’ s Fluid Beef. 


ONTINUED and exhaustive Analyses of this admirable 
dietetic, prove it to be beyond doubt the most nutritious 
preparation of the kind in the market. Unlike other 

extracts of beef, it is most palatable, and of a delicious flavor, 
and can be used as a sandwich, on toast or biscuit, and will 
make a splendid soup by the addition of boiling water in a 
few minutes. 
Wm. M. Shoemaker, 
Proprietor. 














Sole Manufacturer in the U. S., 


George Brougham, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL, 


REMINGTON STANDARD TYPE-WRITER. 


Why expend twice the necessary time and energy in 
writing ? 

Used and endorsed by leading professional and business 
men the world over. 

Enables one to write two or three times as fast as with 
the pen. 





IS AN AID TO COMPOSITION. 
Correspondence solicited. 





64 page Pamphlet, mailed free. 


Wyckatt Bestia & Benedict, Sole Agents, 


715 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
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325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
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JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
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William Brockie, “dward S. Buckley, 
Henry Winsor, George Whitney, 
William H. Trotter, Robert M. Lewis, 
Albert F. Damon, Henry H. Houston. 


CHARLES PLATT, President, 

T. CHARLTON HENRY, Vice-Presideut. 
WM. A. PLATT, 2d Vice-President. 
GREVILLE E. FRYER, Secretary. 
EUGENE L. ELLISON, Assistant Secretary. 








THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PENN MUTUAL 
Lire Insurance Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, January 1, 1884, 

Receipts during the year: 
For Premiums,. $1,647,215 20 
For Interest, etc., . 497.953 03 2,145,174 02 


$8,406,379 43 











fio 551,553 59 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


' Claims by Death. ..... $497,665 19 
| Matured Endowments,. . . 45,523 © 


Surrendered Policies,. . . . 135,138 8 
Cash and Note Dividends, . 363,192 5 
Me-insurante; . < «2 « «+ 4,902 4 
Total paid Policy- ——— 

holders, $1,042,423 O1 
Taxes and Legal Expenses, . $54,005 65 
Salaries, Medical Fees, an 

Office Expenses, ..... 88,158 21 
Commissions to Agents,Rents, 

Car a ee ee ee 130,968 5, 
Agency and other expenses, . 80,353 9 
Advertising, Printing, Sup- 

pA aren - « 17,838 5 
Fire Insurance, Office Furni- 

Lk ae en 39475 48 1,417,223 36 


5 





u- 


wn 








Net Assets, January 1, 188s, $9 134.330 14 


ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad, and Water 

Bonds, Bank and other Stocks, . . $4,580,821 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, . . . 2,185,053 
Premium Notes Secured by Policies, 

Rods a ake eee ao ete ce 671,818 2 
Loans on Collaterals, etc... .... 59,050 © 
Home Office and Real Estate 

bought to secure Loans,. .... 880,637 69 
Cash in Trust Companies and on 

RN icin "a 19. co eee ae ie 216,949 26 


Net Ledger Assets as above, 9,134,330 14 


Net Deferred and Unreported Pre- 
MAGNE dS eta n. es She 164,560 75 


Interest due and accrued, etc., . . . 45,101 12 
Market Value of Stocks, Bonds, etc., 
and Real Estate over cost, ... . 319,892 25 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1885, &9,663,884 26 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses reported, but 

MOE GEG so. 6 ota $133,831 07 
Reserve at 4 per cent. 

to re-insure risks, . . 8,054,248 00 
Surplus on Life Rate 

Endowments and Un- 

reported Policies,etc., 170,592 &5 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 

NRG aso ete a sts 1,305,2'2 34 














$9,653,884 26 
ewe TE 





Surplus at 4% per cent., 
Pennsylvania Standard, &1,812,360 34 
(Estimated.) 

Samuget C. Husy, President. 

Epwarp M. Neeptes, Vice-President. 

H. S. SrsapuHens, Second Vice-President. 
Henry C. Brown, Secretary. 
Jesse J. Barker, Actuary. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. 


Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 
lncorporated 1836. Charter Perpetuat. 
CaPITAL, $450,000, SuRPLUS, $827,338. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS 
EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, 

AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST. 





| President, JouN B. GARRETT. 


Treasurer, HENRY ‘TATNALL. 
Actuary, Witttam P. Huston, 
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FOHN WANAMAKER & CO, 


RAILROADS. 


ART DECORATIONS. 





WITHOUT A DOUBT 


THIS 


PEREMPTORY SALE 


(ur Fine Stock of CLOTHING 


OFFERS 


Extraordinary 
Advantages to Buyers. 





MANY OF OUR FINE GARMENTS 


BOTH IN 


OVERCOATS AND SUITS 


RE 
AT HALF-PRICE. 
Joon Wanamaker & Co., 


$18, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ADJOINING CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 





Over 15,000 in 


OTTO 
\ Gas Engine. 


Twin Engines. 





5 Engines & Pumps 
oe Combined. 


GSS 





St 


Engines for Electric Light. 





Gas Consumption is 25 to 75 per cent. less than in any 
other gas engine, per break horse-power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., PHILA. 









“ie. AND SEEBR 
VER Boece < 
s SS 3 Le Cus! 


21 &23 South Sixth Street, and S.E. Cor. of 
Delaware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best for the Farm, Garden or Country 
Seat. Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing 
Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural Register 
and Almanac for 1884, with catalogue of seeds and di- 
rections for culture, in English and German, free to all 
applicants. 








Pennsylvania Steel Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 
RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS 
AND SWITCHES, 
BILLETS, SLABS AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 





Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., PA. 
Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., | 
| 

PHILADELPHIA. 


—- THE—— 


Shenandoah Valley Route | 


Between the North and East, South and 
Southwest. 


A New Trunk-Line Passenger Highway, with Un- 
surpassed THROUGH PULLMAN CAR SERVICE 
and Perfect Transportation Facilities, traversing the 
most prosperous sections ot the Southern States, upon 
railways of Uniform Excellence, Superior Equipment 
and Common Management, uniting New York, Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
and Knoxville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Little Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, and all points South and Southwest upon lines 
of common interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are 
health resorts and scenic attractions of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical 
beauty and scenes of historic interest. 

The wonderful Caverns of Luray ; the Natural Bridge 
of Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm 
Springs of North Carolina, and the unrivalled scene 
of Western North Carolina; Asheville and the Frenc 
Broad; the charming resortsof East Tennessee; the 
renowned winter tourist points of South Georgia and 
Florida; with a reorganized and recreated hotel service 
en route: 

THE LURAY INN, THE NATURAL BRIDGE 
HOTEL, THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a 
Southern traveller’s progress. Indueseason, Excursion 
Rates, Tickets and arrangements to all the wonderful 
resorts along the line will be perfected, adapted to the 
tastes and means of all classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car 
Reservations, and all information, inquire at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad or other leading Railway Ticket 

ffices, North and East, or at the Eastern Offices of this 
line ;—104 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA.; 290 
Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS.; 303 Broadway, 
NEW YORK;; 838 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHI : 
157 West Baltimore Street, and Western Maryland 
Railroad, BALTIM' RE; Cumberland Valley Rail- 
road, HARRISBURG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 





SHORTEST 


To New York AND QUICKEST. 
Philadelphia and Reading R.R. 


s MAY u1th, 1884. 
FROM DEPOT, NINTH & GREEN STREETS. 
Tue Onty Ling RunnNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 
Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and 
Reliable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 
5.40, og, P. M., 12.00 midnight, and for Trenton only 

.oo P. M. 
’ Direct connection by ‘‘ Annex”’ boat at Jersey City 
with Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 1.15, 3-45, 
5.40, 6.45 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Long Branch, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 9.30, 
11.00 A.jM., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40 P. M., 12.00 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hop- 
atcong, 8.30 A. M., 3.45 P. M. 

NDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M., ¢12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 
P.M. For Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty Street, 7.45, 9-30, 

11.15 A.M. 1.30, 4.00, 4.30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., f12.00, mid- 


night. 
SUNDAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., tr2.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.50 A. M., 59° P.M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.56 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junc- 
tion. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars 
on midnight trains, to and from New York. 
+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BERKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 45.10, 8.20, 29.00 
10.30 A. M., $1.00, 33.30, 25.20, 6.30 P. M. 





p renton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.00 A. M., 1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 6.30 
P 


M. 

fone. for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. | 
UNDAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4.30 
M. 


Ticket Offices: 624,836 and 1351 Chestnut Street, 
and at the Depots. 
J. E. WOOTTEN, Cc. G. HANCOCK, 
General Manager. 


j 
| 
G. P.& T. A., Phila, | 









@——) John Brown.” 
es, 
PAINTING BY 


THOS. HOVENDEN. 
On Exhibition for a few days. New Etchings 
and Engravings. 
—CONSTANTLY ARRIVING— 


Beautiful and Suitable BRIDAL GIFTS and 
HOME DECORATIONS at all prices. 


Catalogues on receipt of stamps. 


PAINTINGS 
At moderate prices. Tasteful and Elegant 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS. 


All the “ROGER’S GROUPS.” 
SOLE AGENCY, 
A specialty of Finest Card and Cabinet Frames. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 Chestnut Street. 


SS <P 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH OF 712 ARCH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Ma- 
chinery, Coins, Engravings, Etc. 

‘*Galerie de Peintures,” a series of reproductions 
from Paintings finished in the best style, 25 in number, 
printed on 11x14 paper with tint, and in handsome 
portfolio, $6.00 per copy. 

‘* Miniature Picture Gallery,”’ a collection of gems, 
twenty-five in number, on 10 x 12 plate paper, neatly 
encased in portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 









CO ; 

25 

Furniture, » 
&e., &e. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
21 & 23 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














—THE- 
William Cramp & Sons 
Suip AND ENGINE 

Burtpine Co., 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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